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PREFACE 



The first information regarding the existence of Sanskrit 
and the literature of the Upanisads was carried to the West by 
the Latin translation, by Anquetil Duperron, of the 50 Upanisads 
from the Persian translation of Dara Shiko which at once 
elicited the highest approbation of Schopenhauer. There was 
a time when it was openly doubted in Europe whether there was 
any genuine Sanskrit language and the distinguished English 
philosopher Dugald Stewart (1753-1828) in one of his papers 
described Sanskrit as a forgery of the .Brahmins. But the 
indefatigable work of Sir W.illiam Jones, Colebrooke and others 
made Sanskrit known to the Western world. It was then recog- 
nised that the Sanskrit language with its old and modern 
descendants represents the easternmost branch of the Indo- 
Germanic Aryan stock of speech. Numerous special coincidences 
of language and mythology between the Vedic Aryans and the 
people of Iran also prove incontestably that these two members 
of the Indo-Germanic family must have lived in close connection 
for some considerable period after the others had separated from 
them . 

The origin of comparative philology dates from the time 
when European scholars became accurately acquainted with 
the ancient languages of India. Before this the classical scholars 
had been unable to determine the true relations between the then 
known languages of the Aryan stock. It is now almost univer- 
sally recognised that Sanskrit is the eldest daughter of the old 
mother-tongue of the Aryan people and probably the only 
surviving daughter. But none of the other six principal 
members of the family has left any literary monuments and 
their original features have to be reproduced as best as possible 
from the materials supplied by their own daughter-languages* 
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Such is the case with regard to the Iranic, Hellenic, Italic, 
Celtic, Teutonic and Letto-Slavic languages. The oldest of the 
Indian speeches is to be found in the Ftgveda. In the language 
of the Rgveda, one can trace a gradual and steady development 
of the language of the classical Sanskrit through the later 
Sarnbitas, the Brahmanas and the Upanisads. The development^ 
however, is not as spontaneous as the modifications that are 
effected by popular speech. It has been controlled by tradition and 
grammatical studies. Changes in the speech of the upper classes 
are largely prevented by the sacred devotion to it and this was 
further supplemented by the work of the early grammarians, 
whose analytical skill far surpassed anything achieved in the 
West up till recent times. The Sanskrit grammarians tried 
as far as possible to remove irregularities and they hardly allowed 
any scope to new formations and this preserved to a very great 
extent the purity of the language and its well-ordered nature 
which would otherwise have been impossible. The conservative 
tendency of Indian literary culture, which we have tried to 
demonstrate in the field of the development of Sanskrit litera- 
ture in the Introduction, is remarkably manifested also in the 
permanent form that has been given to the Sanskrit language. 
The word samshrta means purified and well-ordered. By 150 
B.C., by the joint works of the 8 grammarians, Panini, 
Katyayana and Patanjali, the language attained a stereotyped 
form which remained the same throughout the centuries, though 
it remained the literary language of the people. It can hardly 
be doubted that though Panini recognised fully the Yedic accents 
and forms, yet in his time it was Sanskrit and not the older 
Vedic languages that were spoken. Yet Sanskrit cannot be 
regarded as an artificial creation of the grammarians, for its 
development from the Vedas through the Brahmanas and the 
Upanisads can be clearly traced. The Sanskrit language, which 
Panini calls bhasa, or speech, is closely akin to the language of 
the Upanisads and the Brahmanas. Though this bhasa Sanskrit 
is not so luxurious in form as the Vedic Sanskrit, yet there is 
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no artificial symmetry and there is a profusion of nipatas or 
irregular forms which makes the study of Sanskrit so bewilder- 
ingly difficult to students. 

Sanskrit was indeed the language not only of kavya or 
literature but of all the Indian sciences, and excepting the Pali 
of the Hinayana Buddhists and the Prakrt of the .Tains, it was 
the only language in which the whole of India expressed all her 
best thoughts for the last 2 or 3 thousand years, and it has united 
the culture of India and given it a synchronous form in spite of 
general differences of popular speech, racial and geographical, 
economical and other differences. It is the one ground that has 
made it possible to develop the idea of Hindu nationhood in 
which kinship of culture plays the most important part. Under 
the shadow of one Vedic religion there had indeed developed 
many subsidiary religions, Saiva, Vaisnava, Sakta, etc., and 
within each of these, there had been many sects and sub-sects 
which have often emphasised the domestic quarrel, but in spite 
of it all there is a unity of religions among the Hindus, for the 
mother of all religious and secular culture had been Sauskrit. 

Variations from Sanskrit as determined by Panini, Katya- 
yana and Patanjali may occasionally be noticed in the Ramayana, 
the Mahabharata and some of the other Puriinas and Patanjal 
also noticed it when he said chandovat kavayah kurvanti and 
an early poet such as Kalidasa also sometimes indulges in such 
poetical licenses. Lesser poets who wrote inscriptions also often 
showed their inability to conform to the grammatical rules of 
Panini. But apart from this the Sanskrit language has not 
suffered any change in the course of ages. It must, however, be 
noted that the technical and non-Brahminical works sometimes 
reveal a laxity of Sanskrit speech and in the case of the early 
Buddhist writers there was an intentional disregard to the rules 
of Panini, probably in their effort towards the simplification of 
the Sanskrit language. The most notable example of this is the 
gdthd language of the Lalitavistara and similar other works. 
Sometimes even later Brahminical works which tried to bring a 
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halo of antiquity, often made lapses in order to force upon the 
people the imeprssion of their archaic nature as may be found in 
many of the Tanfcra works, or in the works of divination and 
incantation as found in the Bower manuscripts where there is 
ample evidence of Prakrtism and careless Sanskrit. Instances, 
however, are not rare where actual Prakrt forms were Sanskrit- 
ised. The incorporation of Dravidian and other words into 
Sanskrit has also been widely recognised. The words formed by 
the unadi suffix will supply innumerable instances of how current 
words gained a footing into the Sanskrit language and fanciful 
derivations were attempted to justify such uses. ' 

Not only in fairly early times was Prakrt used for the edicts 
and the prasastis but it was also used in writing poetical and 
prose kavyas in later times. The word Prakrta is seldom used 
in early Sanskrit in the sense of a language. Its real meaning 
is * original,’ ‘ natural,’ ‘ normal,’ and it has been used in this 
sense in the Vedic literature in the PrdtUakhyas and the 
Srautasutras and also in Patafijali’s Mahabhasya. The word 
prakrtamanusa is used in the sense of * an ordinary man ’ or 
‘ a man in the street.’ Hernacandra says that Prakrta is so 
called because it has been derived from Sanskrit which is 
the prakrti or source ( prakrtih samskrtam tatra bhavam tata 
agatafica prdkrtam). But there is another view as held by 
Pischel where the Prakrt is derived as ‘ coming from nature 
without any special instruction, t.e., the folk language. But it 
is impossible for us to decide in what way the Prakrt language 
grew. In the writings of the Prakrt grammarians and writers 
on Poetics, the term denotes a number of distinctly artificial 
dialects, which, as they stand now, could hardly have been 
spoken vernaculars. Sir George Grierson divides Prakrt into 
3 stages, first, the primary Prakrt, from which the Vedic language 
and Sanskrit were derived; second, secondary Prakrt, consisting 
of Pali, the Prakpts of the grammarians and literature and the 
Apabhram^as ; the third Prakrt consists of the modern verna- 
culars. But the inscriptions of A4oka show at least the existence 
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of three dialects, the Eastern dialect of the capital which 
was che official lingua franca of the Empire, the North-western 
and the Western dialects. We next find the post-A3okan 
Prakrts in the inscriptions and the Prakrt of ASvaghosa of the 
1st century A.D. Here we find the old Ardha-magadhI, the old 
SaurasenI and the old Magadhi. According to the current 
tradition the Jaina doctrines preached by Mahavlra were 
delivered in Ardha-magadhI but the scriptures of the Svetambara 
Jainas chat are now available have been very much influenced 
by the Maharastri and the later texts were written in Jaina 
Maharastri, while the Digambara scriptures are in Saurasenl. 
The PaiSacI is also a form of Prakrt though only few books 
written in this dialect are now available. PaisacI was probably 
the language current in the Vindhya regioft. The characteristics 
of the old Prakrts consist largely in the transformation of the 
vowels r and j, ai and au, and in the reduction of the sibilants and 
nasals with also other changes in consonants. Literature of a 
secular character might have been composed in old Prakrts until 
the 2nd century A.D. But about that date new changes were 
effected leading to the transformation of the old Prakrt to a new 
stage of development. This resulted in the formation of the 
Maharastri in the dominions of the Satavahanas in the South- 
west and the rise of the Magadhi and the SaurasenI, as may be 
noticed in the dramas of Bhasa and A6vaghosa on the one hand 
and Kalidasa on the other. By the 2nd century A.D. we find 
the Maharastri lyric in the poems of Hala. The Maharastri 
Prakrt became important as the Prakrt of the dramas and of the 
epic poetry. The Sauraseni was but occasionally used in verse 
and sometimes in the drama. The SaurasenI is more closely 
allied to Sanskrit than the Maharastri and it was generally used 
in dramas by men of good and noble position. The Magadhi 
on the other hand was reserved for people of low rank. The 
Natya-§astra speaks, however, of different types of Prakrt such as 
Daksindtyd, Prdcya, loantl and Dhakki, which are the different 
types of the SaurasenI, though Gdndali and Sdkdrl are types of 
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the Magadhi. The Prakrt of the verses of the Natya-dastra need 
not be assumed to be the Prakrt of a different type but it may 
well be regarded as a variant of the Saurasenl. The poetry of 
&auraseni Prakrt is closely akin to the Maharastrl. A separate 
note has been added regarding the Apabhramsa, the importance 
of which for literary purposes may now be ignored. 

A few Histories of Sanskrit Literature, such as History 
of Sanskrit Literature (1860) by Maxrauller, History of Indian 
Literature (1878) by Weber, Indiens Litteratur und Kultur (1887) 
by L. V. Schroeder, Literary History of India by Frazer, 
History of Sanskrit Literature (1900) by Macdonell, Die Litteratur 
des alten Indiens (1903) by Oldenberg, Les Litteratures de 
VInde (1904) by V. Henry, Geschichte der Indischen Litteratur 
by Winternitz, Sanskrit Drama (1924), History of 
Sanskrit Literature (1928), as well as Classical Sanskrit 
Literature by Keith, and Geschichte der Sanskrit-philologie und 
Indischen Altertumskunde (1917, Vol. I and 1920, Vol. II) 
by Windisch, have been written. Of these, Winternitz’s work 
in three volumes seems to be the most comprehensive treatment. 
The Calcutta University had completed the English translation 
of the first two volumes under the supervision of Professor 
Winternitz himself. The English translation of Volume 1IT 
had advanced a little when Professor Winternitz died. The 
Calcutta University had then entered into correspondence with 
some European scholars about the supervision of the translation 
of Volume III. This correspondence having failed, I was 
approached by the University to undertake the work and 
it was proposed by me that as the translation of Volume III had 
only advanced but little, it would be better to plan another work 
dealing with the subjects that form the content of Volume III 
of Professor Winternitz’s work. It was also felt necessary that 
the title of the book, as it appeared in Professor Winternitz’s 
work, History of Indian Literature, should be changed to History 
of Sanskrit Literature, as “ Indian Literature ” is too vast a 
subject to be taken up as a sort of appendage to the history of 
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Sanskrit literature, as Prof. Winternitz had done. As my 
hands at the time were too full with other works, it was arranged 
that under my chief editorship within an Editorial Board the 
work should be done by subscription by the scholars of Bengal. 
Volume I deals with Kavya and Alamkara and Volume II is 
expected to deal with other Technical Sciences. In Volume I, 
I had the good fortune to get the co-operation of Prof. Dr. S. K. 
De in writing out the portion on Kavya. But for his valuable 
scholarly assistance and promptness of execution the publication 
of Volume 1 might have been long delayed. I have tried to 
supplement Prof. De’s treatment with an Introduction and 
additional Editorial Notes and it is expected that these may also 
prove helpful to students. Our indebtedness to Prof. W.internitz’s 
German Edition, Vol. Ill, and Prof. Keith’s works, as well as to 
other Western and Indian scholars, cannot be exaggerated. For 
want of space it was not possible to go into greater details 
regarding the Alamkara-Sastra, but I hope that what appears 
there may be deemed sufficient for a general history of Sanskrit 
literature. The Introduction is intended to give a proper 
perspective for reviewing the history of Sanskrit literature in its 
background of racial, social and historical environment, an 
appreciation of which I consider essential for grasping the 
significance of the Sanskrit literary culture . 

It is to be regretted that some of the contributions, such as 
those on the Historical Kavyas, or the elements of literature in 
the Inscriptions, or the Prakrt literature, could not be incorporat- 
ed in the present volume,^ though these should have been included 
here. This was due to the fact that those contributions were 
not received in time. It is expected, however, that these will 
appear in Volume II. In the meanwhile, both in the body of 
the book and in the Editorial Notes some general estimates have 
been taken of these, though very little has been said about the 
elements of literature in Inscriptions. 

By way of confession of a hasty observation in the Alamkara 
section that the Latin word aurum may be connected with the 
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word alam in Sanskrit I beg to point out that since that section 
has been printed, an eminent philologist has assured me that 
neither aurum is Latin nor can it be philologically connected with 
alam in Sanskrit. 

In conclusion, I like to express my thanks to Mr. Krishna- 
gopal Goswami, Sastri, m.a.,' p.r.s., Smriti-Mimansa-Tirtha, 
Lecturer in the Post-Graduate Department of Sanskrit of the 
University of Calcutta, who has kindly prepared a list of contents 
and a detailed Index for this volume. 

S. N. Dasgupta. 



NOTE 

Since on account of circumstances over which there was no 
control the publication has been unusually delayed for nearly six 
years, I owe an apology for my inability in bringing the work 
up to date. 



University of Dacca , 
1946. 



S. K. De. 




INTRODUCTION 



Winternitz, in Vol. Ill of his History of 
Indian Literature, German Edition, speaks of “the 
Sutas as the representatives of the old heroic poetry 
who lived in the court of the princes and sang to extol 
them. They also went forth to battle so as to be 
able to sing of the heroic deeds of the warriors from 
their own observation. These court bards stood 
closer to the warriors than to the learned Brahmins. 
They also acted as charioteers of the warriors 
in their campaigns and took part in their martial 
life.” 

But Winternitz does not give any reference 
from which he draws his views about the suta as the 
traditional keeper of heroic poetry. The suta occurs 
along with the rathakdra and karmdra in the Atharva 
Veda III, 5, 6, 7. We find reference to this suta in 
Gautama (IV. 15), Baudhayana (10. I. 9. 9.), Vatistha 
(XVIII. 6), Menu (X. II), Visnu Dh. S. (XVI. 6), 
Yaj. (I. 3.), and the Suta-samhita, where lie appears as 
a pratiloma caste born of a Ksattriya male and a 
Brahmin female. Kautilya says in his ArthaSastra 
(III. 7) that Romaharsana, called also Suta in 
the Puranas, was not born out of a pratiloma 
marriage. The suta has been referred to as sacred in 
the Visnupurana and the Agnipurdna. The duty of 
the sutas according to Manu (X. 47) was to drive 
chariots and according to the Vaikhanasa-smarta- sutra 
(X. 13) it was a part of his livelihood to remind the 
king of his duties and cook food for him. According to 
Karnaparva (XXXII. 46. 47), Sutas were the servants 
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( paricarakas ) of the Ksattriyas. According to Vayu- 
puraita (Ch. I.), the Sutas used to preserve the 
pedigrees of kings and great men and also the traditions 
of learning and books. But nowhere do we find 
that Sfitas had any other work than those said 
above or that they ever played the part of a bard 
reciting the glories of the kings or were in any 
sense the depository of heroic poetry. His chief duty 
was the taming of elephants* driving chariots and 
riding horses. The diffei’ence between suta and ratha- 
kara is that the former was born from Ksattriya male 
and Brahmin female in wedlock, the other out of 
wedlock through clandestine union. 

The theory that these bards were gradually 
superseded by erudite poets also demands confirmation. 
It is also doubtful to affirm that the poets always 
described fights and battles from hearsay. Judging 
from the Mahabharata and the state of events given in 
it in terms of tithis and naksatras which synchronise 
throughout the whole book, one should think that there 
were either dated notes of events or that the poets 
themselves according to some definite traditions syn- 
chronised the dates. Again, we know so little of the 
earlier poetry that we have no right to say that in 
earlier poetry greater stress was laid to form and erudi- 
tion. The artificial poetry began at a much later date, 
from the 6th or the 7th century. Neither in the 
Ramayana nor in the Mahabharata do we find any 
influence of artificiality. Whatever may have been said 
in the Tantrakhyayika (1.321), the Mahabharata is 
regarded as an itihasa, and seldom regarded as a kdvya 
which place is assigned to the Ramayana. It is also 
doubtful (at least there is hardly any evidence) that the 
panegyrics were the first thing of kdvya. It is also 
wrong to hold thatthe Kdvya style means an ornate style. 
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At least none of the rhetoricians hold this view and 
there is hardly any evidence in its favour. Winternitz, 
therefore, is entirely wrong when he says, “ The more 
strenuous the effort of the poet, the more ‘ ornate ’ his 
expressions, and the more difficult his work of art, the 
more did the prince feel flattered by it.” The earliest 
Sanskrit rhetorician Bhamaha holds a different view 
regarding kavya. He says that even if kdvya requires 
explanatory interpretation like a Sastra, then it would 
indeed be a matter of great regret for the common man. 
This signifies that at least Bhamaha thought that kavya 
should be written in such a manner that it should be 
intelligible to all. He says further that there are 
indeed different types of style but it is only that type 
of style which is intelligible to the ignorant, to women 
and children, that is sweet. Thus, in II. 1-3, he 
says : madhuryam abhivanchantah prasadam ca sume- 
dhasah | mmasavanti bhuyanisi na padani prayunjate II 
kecidojo’bhidhitsantah samasyanti bahunyapi II travyam 
natisamastartham kavyam madhuramisyate | avidva- 
dahganabalapratltartham prasadavat II 

It should be noted that this opinion of Bhamaha is 
based upon the study of previous good poetry and the 
opinions of other poets. Thus, he says in the colophon 
of his work : 

avalokya matani satkavlnam avagamya svadhiya ca 
kavyalaksma \ 

sujanavagamaya bhamahena grathitam rakrilagomi- 
sununedam | 

This opinion may be confirmed by reference to 
the writings of other rhetoricians who followed 
Bhamaha. It is a pity that Winternitz should have 
such an unfounded and uncharitable opinion of Indian 
poetry. It is also difficult to imagine why Winternitz 
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should render kdvya as ornate poetry, which he defines 
as that in which “the poet makes it his highest ambi- 
tion to astonish his readers or hearers by as numerous, 
as original and as elaborate similes as possible.’’ His 
remarks about ornate poetry apply only to the poets of 
a degenerate time, when the true ideals of real poetry 
was lost sight of and when the poets had to pose 
themselves as great pundits. It is no doubt true that 
many of the famous poets like Bhatti, Magha or Srl- 
harsa follow the worst standard of artificial poetry and 
indeed Bhatti boasts that his kdvya is such that it is 
not intelligible without explanation ; yet it must be 
pointed out that this was not the opinion of the critics 
of literature and that for that reason kdvya style should 
not be confounded with artificiality. During the period 
that many of these poets flourished there was such an 
ascendancy of the scholarly philosophers, that the poets 
often thought that learning was greater than poetry 
and they tried to pose their learning through their 
poetry. But I do not see how a poet like Asvaghosa 
can be regarded as a representative of ornate poetry 
in the same sense in which Mahaksattrapa Rudra- 
daman’s inscription-texts can be regarded as ornate. 

Prof. Winternitz contended that to know of the 
origin of ornate poetry we must know the origin of the 
Alamkara literature and he seems to imply that that type 
of literature may be called ornate in which an acquaint- 
ance with the Alamkara literature or its principles may 
be presupposed. He held further that surely Valmiki 
did not as yet know any manual of poetics. But what 
is the reason for such an assurance ? We know that 
upamds were well-known even in Vedic times and 
Yaska deals with upamd in a fairly systematic manner. 
Panini also seems to be fairly acquainted with some of 
the fundamental types of upamd. We have also reasons 
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to believe that the alamkara type of thought had its 
origin in the Vyakarana school. We do not also know 
that there were no treatises of alamkara written before 
Viilmlki. 

The comments that have been made above will shaw 
that the theory of ornate poetry (kunstdichtung) is beset 
with many difficulties. Though it is needless to trace 
the origin of Sanskrit Kavyas to the Vedas or the 
Brahmanas, it cannot be decided that some of the early 
Upanisads like the Katha, Mundaka and the $vetd£va- 
tara contain verses in the classical style. Indeed the 
style of the Mahdbhdrata and the Gild may be regarded 
as the prolongation of the classical style which had 
begun already at the time of the Upanisads. Among 
the early literature the lidmdijana and the Mahdbhdrata 
(though the latter is called itihdsa) must be regarded as 
the earliest literature of the Kavya form that is available 
to us. Rhetoricians in a much later time have quoted 
verses from the Mahdbhdrata to demonstrate the theory 
of ryahjand and iiunibhuta-ryahjand .' Though there 
is a difference of atmosphere in the Mahdbhdrata 
which lays greater stress on the practical problems 
of life and conflict of ideals, yet the atmosphere of 
Rdmdyana is not far removed from that of Kalidasa. 
As Dr. De has shown, we can hardly trace the origin 
of Sanskrit Kavyas to Prakrt sources. It has also 
been pointed out by Dr. De that the theory of 
Renaissance of Sanskrit Kavya in the 5th or Gth 
century A.D., as proposed by Maxmiiller, cannot 
properly be supported. It is true that no extant 
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1 See Mahdbhdrata , Striparva , Chap. XX IV, veree 17.—“ ay am sa rasanot- 
karsl, etc.” Also, Sdntiparva Apad Iharma, Chap. 153, verses 1L and 12. 
These have bsen referred to in tlie KdvyaprakCi&a , Chip. V, verses 45 and 46, 
as examples of gunibhuta vyahgya, and Chap. IV, as example of prabandha 
vyafljand. 
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kdvyas of any importance are available before A^va- 
ghosa. But there are plenty of references scattered 
over which suggest the existence of a fairly good field 
of Kavya literature during the 5th to the 1st century 
B.C. Even Fiinini is said to have written a work 
called Jdmbavativijaya and Patanjali refers to a Icdvya 
by Yararuci. 

Patanjali also refers to three akhyayikas, Vdsava- 
datta, Sumanottard, and Bhaimarathl, and two dramas 
called Kamsabadha and Balibandha. He also quotes a 
number of verses from which the continuity is apparent. 
Lalitavistara also mentions kdvya-kdrana as a subject 
which was studied by Buddha. These and various other 
reasons adduced in the text show fairly conclusively the 
existence of Kavya literature from the 2nd century B.C. 
to the 2nd century A.D. It has already been noticed 
that many of the verses of the Upani§ads may well 
have been included in a classical work of kavya in later 
times. But most of the literature has now been lost. 

A^vaghosa’s Kavya as well as Rudradamana’s 
inscriptions show an acquaintance with the principles 
of alamkara. The Prakrt inscriptions of the first two 
centuries of the Christian era as well as many texts of 
the Buddhists or the verses later found in the Pali 
Jatakas all reveal the fact that they were written on 
the model of Sanskrit writings of their time. The 
writings of Matrceta, Kumaralata, Arya-6iira, so far as 
they have been recovered, and the verses that are found 
in the Garaka-samhita also confirm the view that the 
Kavya style was flourishing at the time and this could 
not have been the case if there w'ere no poetical 
texts at the time. There is also reason to believe that 
erotics, dramaturgy, the art of dancing and singing 
were all keeping pace with the literary development of 
the time. 
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But definite dates of the poets in the history of Indian 
literature are difficult to be got. The Aihole inscription 
of 634 A. I). mentions the names of Kalidasa and 
Bbaravi and we know that Bana flourished in the 
7th century A.D. They are the two fixed landmarks 
in the early chronology of Sanskrit poets. The 
testimony of Bana as well as the other references 
that we find of the existence of many poets at the 
time prove fairly conclusively that the 4th and 5th 
centuries may be regarded as a very prominent period 
of literary production. This gets further confirmation 
from the evidence of inscriptions which are written in 
a fine literary style. Already from the evidence of 
Bhamaha we know that many writers on alamkara had 
flourished before him and that he had drawn on them 
in the composition of his work. The panegyric of 
Samudragupta by Harisena (about 350 A.D.) may be 
taken as a typical case. 

But from the 6th century onwards we find that the 
poets often manifest a tendency for display of learning 
and scholarship and skill in the manipulation of words 
and verbosity and a studied use of alamkaras. We know 
that in the 4th century Yasubandhu had written his 
Abhidharinakosa. In this great work he mercilessly 
criticised not only other schools of Buddhism but also 
the Hindu schools of philosophy, such as Sumkhya, 
Vaisesika and the like. Dinnaga and Yatsyayana 
flourished about the 5th century A.D. and from this 
time onward the quarrel of the philosophers and learned 
scholars of divergent schools began to grow into such 
importance that it practically influenced every other 
department of thought. The old simplicity of style 
which we find in Patanjali and Savara had now 
disappeared. Sankara and Jayanta who flourished 
probably in the 7th and 9th century are indeed noble 
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exceptions, but even then the difference between their 
style and that of Patanjali and Savara, is indeed very 
great. Learning appealed to people more than poetic 
freshness. We can well imagine that when most of 
the great poets flourished in the court-atmosphere 
where great scholars came and showed their skill in 
debate and wrangle, learning and scholarship was 
more appreciated than pure fancy of poetry. Rabindra- 
nath draws a fine picture of such a situation in which 
he depicts the misfortune of the poet Sekhara. 

Dr. De has in a very impressive manner described 
the court atmosphere and how it left its mark on 
Sanskrit poetry. 'As a result of the particular demand 
in the court atmosphere the natural spontaneity of the 
poet was at a discount. The learning and adaptation 
to circumstances was given more importance than the 
pure flow of genius. Thus, Mammata, the celebrated 
rhetorician in discussing the nature of poetic powers 
says that poetic power is the skill that is derived by 
a study of human behaviour, learning, familiarity with 
literature, history and the like, training taken from one 
who understands literature and exercise . 1 There was 
the other important thing for a court poet that he 
should be a vidagdha or possess the court culture, and 
Darnjin also says that even if the natural powers be 
slender, one may make himself suitable for the company 
of the vidagdha through constant practice. This shows 
that learning and exercise were given a greater place of 
importance than the natural spontaneity of poetic 
genius. As a result of this Sanskrit poetry not only 
became artificial but followed a traditional scheme of 
description and an adaptation of things. The magic 
of the Sanskrit language, the sonorousness of its word- 
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jingle also led the poets astray and led them to find their 
amusement in verbal sonorousness. But whatever may 
be said against long compounds and puns, it ’cannot also 
be denied that the Sanskrit language has the special 
genius of showing its grandeur and majesty through 
a noble gait. An Arab horse may be more swift 
and effective for all practical purposes but a well-adorned 
elephant of a high size has a grace in its movement 
which cannot be rivalled by a horse. These long 
compounds even in prose give such a natural swing 
when supplemented with the puns and produce an exhil- 
aration which, though may not be exactly of the poetic 
type, has yet its place in the aesthetic atmosphere 
which is well illustrated in the writings of Bana and 
in many inscriptions. 

The sloka form in which the Sanskrit Kavyas are 
generally written renders the whole representation into 
little fragmentary pictures — which stand independently 
by themselves and this often prevents the development 
of a joint effect as a unitary whole. The story or the 
plot becomes of a secondary interest and thejnain atten- 
tion of the reader is drawn to the poetical effusions of 
the writer as expressed in little pictures. It is curious 
also to notice that excepting a few poets of the type of 
Bhavabhuti, the rugged, the noble and the forceful 
elements of our sentiments or of the natural objects 
could hardly be dealt with success. Even Kalidasa 
failed in his description of sublime and sombre scenes. 
His description of the lamentation of Rati at the death 
of Madana in the Kumarasambhaca has no tragic effect 
on us and it seems to be merely the amorous sentiment 
twisted upside down. 

In studying the literature of a country, we cannot 
very well take out of our consideration a general cultural 
history of its people. The Aryans after their migration 
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to India bad come to live in a country peopled by 
aliens having a culture far below their own (excepting 
probably the Dravidians) whose cultural and other 
tastes were entirely different. The great problem 
before them was the problem of the fusion of 
races. It was the main concern of the leaders of 
society to protect the purity of the race, its culture and 
religion as far as possible. They initiated the system 
of varnasrama and enunciated rigorous regulations for 
the respective duties of the four varnas. There is 
ample evidence in the Smrtis that inspite of the 
rigorous regulations, these were often violated and as 
time passed on, rigours increased. Thus marriage with 
girls of lower varnas which was allowed at one stage 
was entirely stopped in later times. There is, however, 
evidence to show that marriages took place not only 
with the girls of lower varnas but many kings had 
devoted Greek wives. But still the problem of fusion 
of races gradually increased when the Huns, the 
Scythians and the Greeks not only entered the country 
and lived there but became Hinduised. So long as 
many rulers of the country were given to military 
adventures and the people as a whole entered into 
commercial negotiations and intercourses with different 
countries and established settlements in different lands 
— the balance or the equilibrium of society had a 
dynamic vigour in it. Intercourse with other people 
stagnating on equal terms expanded the mental vista, but when, 
rigorous for reasons unknown, there came a period of stagnation 
of Smfti. and people became more or less narrow and provincial, 
they lacked vigour and energy of free thought. In 
society the rigour of social rules increased, and people 
followed these rules inspite of the fact that obedience to 
such rules was in direct contradiction to the professed 
systems of philosophy. Philosophy became divested of 
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social life and whatever divergence there might have 
been in the philosophical speculations of different sects 
and communities — they became equally loyal to the 
same smrti laws. 'When the smarta followed the 
injunctions of smrti on the belief that they all ema- 
nated from the Vedas, the Vaisnava followed the 
same smrti rules on the ground that they were the 
commandments of God. The maxim of the Mimdmsd 
was that no smrti laws would have any validity if 
they are not supported by the Vedas. But there were 
really many smrti laws about which no evidence could 
be found in the Vedas. The legal fiction was invented 
that where corroborative Vedic texts were not available, 
one should suppose that they existed but were lost. The 
whole effort was suicidal. It denied in principle the 
normal human fact that society is a human institution. 
With the change of condition and circumstances, 
material wants and means of production and external 
influences of diverse kinds, man must change and with 
the change of man, the social institutions, duties and 
obligations must also change. The attempt to bind 
with iron chains all movements of society, so that these 
must adapt themselves to the conditions that prevailed 
in Vedic times, was like the attempt of the Chinese to 
make the feet of the ladies manacled in iron shoes, so 
that when the lady grew to the adult age, her feet 
should remain like those of a baby. This extreme 
conservatism of social laws had an extremely depressive 
effect as regards the freedom of mind and it enslaved 
the temper of the mind and habituated it to respect the 
older traditions at the expense of common sense and 
wisdom. The elasticity of mind that we find in the 
Mahabharata soon disappeared and people got themselves 
accustomed to think in terms invented for them by their 
predecessors. Yet it is not true that they were always 
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faithful and loyal to the customs of Vedic times. Any 
Brahmin or community of Brahmins of influence could 
make a smrti law which proved binding to successive 
generations of people. This may be illustrated by the 
case of beef-eating. Beef-eating is a recognised Vedic 
custom and even to-day when marriage ceremonies are 
performed, there is a particular mantra which signifies 
that a cow has been brought for the feast of the bride- 
groom and the bride-groom replies out of pity that the 
cow need not be butchered for his gratification. But 
yet according to the later smrti, cow-killing or beef- 
eating is regarded as one of the major crimes. Again, 
while sea-voyage was allowed in ancient times and 
therefore had the sanction of the Vedic literature, it ha.i 
.been prohibited by the later smrti. The list of hali- 
varjyas may all be taken as instances of drawing up a 
tighter noose at the neck of the society. Thus, there was 
not merely the convenient fiction on behalf of the smrti 
but even injunctions that were distinctly opposed to the 
older Vedic practices, which were forced upon the people 
by the later codifiers of smrti for the guidance of society. 
It is difficult to understand how the injunctions of the 
smrti writers derived any authoritative value. Probably 
in some cases many older instances had gone out of 
practice or become repugnant to the people, or that the 
codification of some smrti writers might have had the 
backing-of a ruling prince and was for the matter of that 
held sacred in his kingdom. But it may also have been 
that some smrti writers had risen to great eminence 
and authority and by virtue of the peoples’ confidence 
in him, his decisions became authoritative. In the case 
of Raghunandana, who lived in Navadwipa about 500 
years ago, we find that either by personal influence or by 
propaganda he succeeded in making his views and inter- 
pretation stand supreme in Bengal in preference to the 
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Views of older smrti authorities like Yajfiavalkya or 
VijfianeSvara. 

Dharmatostras were probably in existence before 
Yaska, but the important Dharma&astras of Gautama, 
Baudhayana and Apastamba probably flourished bet- 
ween 600 and 300 B.C. Before the Dharmaiastras or 
the Dharmasutras we have the Grhyasiitras. The 
Hiranyaketi Dharmasfitras were probably written some- 
times about the 4th century A.D. The Vatistha 
Dharmasutra was probably in existence in the 1st or the 
2nd century of the Christian era. The Visnu Dharma- 
sutra had probably an earlier beginning, but was 
thoroughly recast in the 8th or the 9th century A.D. The 
Harita was probably written somewhere about the 5th 
century A.D. The versified fiaiikha is probably a 
work of later date though it may have had an earlier 
version. We have then the smrtis of Atri, U6anas, 
Kanva, Kaiyapa, Gargya, Cyavana, Jatukarna, Pai- 
thlnasi, Brhaspati, Bharadvaja, Satatapa, Sumanta, of 
which the dates are uncertain. But most of the 
smrtis other than the older ones were written* during 
the period 400 to 1000 A.D. In ancient times the 
number of smrtis must have been very small and the 
extent of limitations imposed by them were also not so 
great. Thus, Baudhayana speaks only of Aupajangham, 
Katya, Kagyapa, Gautama, Prajapati, Maudgalya, 
Harita. Ya&stha mentions only Gautama, Prajapati, 
Manu, Yama and Harita. Apastamba mentions ten. 
Manu speaks of only six besides himself, such as, Atri. 
Bbrgu, VaSistha, Vaikhanasa and Saunaka. But in all 
their works the writers are mentioned only casually and 
there is no regular enumeration of writers on Dharma in 
one place. Yajfiavalkya is probably the earliest writer 
who enumerated twenty expounders of Dharma. Kuma- 
rila who flourished in the 7th and the 8th century speaks 
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of 18 Dharma Sarrihitas. We have then the 24 Dharmd 
Samhitas which in addition to Yajnavalkya’s list 
contains 6 more. There is another smrti called 
Sattrimhnmata quoted by Mitaksard which contains 
36 smrtis. The Vrddhagautama Smrti gives a list of 57 
dharma-sastras and the Prayoga-pdnjdta gives a list of 
18 principal smrtis, 18 upasmrtis and 21 smrtikaras. The 
Lat«r Smrtis Nimayasindhu and the Mayukha of Nllakantha gives a 
list of 100 smrtis. Thus as time advanced the number 
of smrti authorities increased and there was gradually 
more and more tightening. The Manusmrti had probably 
attained its present form by the 2nd century A.D. and 
the Y djUavalkyasmrti was probably composed in the 3rd 
orlth century A.D. We find that though the smrtis had 
begun at an early date and were supposed to have been 
based upon Vedic injunctions and customs, yet new 
smrti authorities sprang up giving new injunctions 
which can hardly be traced to Vedic authorities. Many 
of the older authorities were again and again revised to 
harmonise the changes made and these revised editions 
passed off as the old ones as there was no critical 
apparatus of research for distinguishing the new from 
the old. 

The Puranas also indulged in the accretions of the 
many materials of the Dharma- 6astr a . From the 10th 
century onwards we have a host of commentators of 
smrtis and writers of digests or nibandhas of smrtis. A 
peep into the smrtitdstras and nibandhas of later times 
shows that there was a regular attempt to bind together 
all possible actions of men of different castes of 
society by rtgorous rules of smrtis. Such an attempt 
naturally has its repercussions on the mental freedom 
and spontaneity of the mind of the people. 

This tendency may also be illustrated by a reference 
to the development of the philosophical literature. 
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It is curious, however, to note that though the Indian 
systems of philosophy diverged so diametrically from 
one another, they all professed to be loyal inter- 
preters of the Upanisads. Sankara’s own interpretation 
of the Upanisads consists chiefly in showing the purport 
of the Upanisads as condensed in the sutras. The 
Brahmasutra itself says that there is no end to logical 
discussions and arguments and no finality can be 
reached by logical and philosophical debates. It is 
always possible to employ keener and keener weapons of 
subtle logic to destroy the older views. The scope and 
area of the application of logic must always be limited 
by the textual testimony of the Upanisads, which alone 
is the repository of wisdom. It is curious to note that 
the same Upanisadic text has been interpreted by some 
writers as rank nihilism, by others as absolutism and by 
others again as implying dualism, pluralism or theism. 
But the spirit was still there that the highest wisdom 
and truth are only available in the Upanisadic thought. 
So great has been the hold ot the Upanisads on the 
Indian mind that even after centuries of contact with 
the Western world, its science and philosophy, Indian 
mind has not been able to shake off the tight hold of 
the Upanisads on its thought. The late poerTagore, 
who happened to be probably the greatest poet and 
thinker of our age, drew most of his inspiration and 
ideas from the Upanisads. In all his writings he largely 
expanded the Upanisadic thought assimilating with it 
some of the important tendencies of Western biology 
and philosophy, but always referring to' Upanisads or 
interpreting them in that light for final corroboration. 

The collapse of the Indian genius in formalistic lines 
and in artificiality in social customs, behaviours and 
actions, in philosophy and in art, is naturally reflected 
in the development of the Sanskrit literature of a later 
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age. In the earlier age also the reverence for the past 
had always its influence on the genius of the poets of 
succeeding ages. It may be presumed that the court 
atmosphere of the Hindu kings was always dominated 
by a regard for the Hindu Dharmafastras as it was also 
the general attitude of the people. This tightening of 
the grip on the mind to follow the past was so much 
impressed upon the people that when after an age the 
poetical practice was established, the rhetoricians 
recorded this practice and made it a pattern for all kinds 
of literature. Just as the various writers on Smrti had 
tried to record the customary practice and behaviour of 
all the daily actions of all class of people, so the rhetori- 
cians also recorded the practice of the past poets and 
this served as a pattern or guide for the poets of 
succeeding generations. 

When we read the works on rhetoric by Bhamaba, 
Dandin, Vamana, IJdbhata and Rudrata, and other 
writers of earlier times, we find discussions on Kavya 
of a structural nature. They discuss what constitutes 
the essence of Kavya, the nature of adornments, the 
relative importance. of the style, the adornment and the 
like, or whether or not suggestivity or rousing of senti- 
ments should be regarded as being of primary impor- 
tance in good literature. But seldom do we find an 
enumeration regarding requirements of the various 
kinds of poetry, mahakavya, lchanda-kavya, etc., or a 
detailed description of the patterns of the different kinds 
of characters of heroes and heroines, or an enumeration 
of the subjects that have or have not to be described in 
works of poetry. These patterns, when enumerated by 
the rhetoricians, become patterns of poetic behaviour 
which must be followed by the poets and loyalty to 
these patterns became often the criteria of good or bad 
poetry, just as the patterns of conduct recorded in the 
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Smrti-tastras became the criteria of good or bad conduct 
of the people. 

It must also be noted that as the number of injunc- 
tions increased and as the Smrti-iastra demanded a 
complete patternisation of the conduct of all sections of 
people, freedom of life and behaviour gradually began 
to disappear. In whatever community or clan of people 
one may have had a chance of enquiring into, one 
would find the same pattern of behaviour as was 
running through the ages. It was an attempt towards a 
mummification of social life from which all novelty was 
gone. Even if there was anywhere auy violation of 
the pattern, the poet could hardly utilise it without 
shocking the sense of decorum and religious taste of the 
people. Thus, the poet had hardly any field of new 
experience. The freer life of older times became gradu- 
ally encased within the iron casings of the laws of 
smrli. Thus Kalidasa in describing his ideal king 
Dillpa, says that his subjects did not deviate even by a 
line from the course that was followed from the time of 
Manu. It is thus easy to say that when life is un- 
changeably patternised and there is no freedom and 
spontaneity or change or variety in life, poetry cannot 
reflect any new problems of life and necessarily it must 
follow artificial patterns which had been current 
through centuries. This was further enhanced by the 
fact that the same tendency of working after a pattern 
out of a reverence for the past also intellectually com- 
pelled the poet to look for the pattern of his work to 
earlier poets or to generalisations made from them as 
recorded in the Alamkara literature. I -wish to affirm 
here that the reason w'hy the earlier Sanskrit literature 
like the Ramayana and the Mahabharata and the works 
of Sudraka, Bhasa, etc., are more human, and the reason 
why poets of a later period became gradually more and 
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more artificial, is largely due to the stagnation of society 
and social life. Kalidasa, however, may be taken as an 
exception, but it seems that in his time the ideal of old 
varnatirama-dharma seemed still to inspile the ideal of 
the people. For this reason in two of his works, 
Raghuvamsa and AbhijMna-hkuniaJa he had taken 
a theme of antiquity and of history. Thus in Raghu- 
vamsa, which is a history of the kings of Ragbu race, 
he seems to have invented many episodes of the kings 
of the past about whom practically no record is avail- 
able in Valmiki. It is curious to note, however, that 
though he practically passed off the scenes of Rama’s 
life depicted by Valmlki, yet he expressed his gratitude 
to him to the extent of comparing his work as being 
merely of the type of passing a thread through pearls 
through which holes have already been made by 
Valmlki. Now, what may be the secret of Kalidasa’s 
feeling of gratefulness? 

Now it seems to me that DilTpa, Ragliu, Aja, 
Dasaratha and Ramacandra are really the pivotal 
characters of Raghuvamsa. If we take the lives of 
them all and roll them up into one, we can very well have 
a faithful picture of an ideal king, who is devoted to the 
rules of varnasrama-dharma. Throughout the Ramayana, 
in the character of Rama, beginning from the episode 
of his marriage to the killing of Sambuka, we have the 
picture of such a king, who is loyal to his father, 
loyal to his people, who marries for progeny, shows 
heroism by conquest and carries the fruits of civilisation 
to other "countries. What Kalidasa meant by threading 
the pearls is that he has really rolled up into one the 
great ideas of Valmlki and manifested them in the 
character of different kings beginning from Dillpa. His 
success with these two Kavyas was largely due to his 
natural genius and also because the thing he took up 
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was hallowed with the glory of the past. In Sakuntala 
he staged his theme in a fairly supernormal manner. love. 
It was a prolongation of earth to heaven and as such 
it was not normal or natural. We find here also the 
same loyalty on the part of the king to varndbama- 
dharma and the romance with Sakuntala was also not 
clearly of the ordinary social order. Sakuntala was the 
daughter on the one hand of ViSvamitra and on the 
other, of Manuka, of an -ascetic Ksattriya and a heavenly 
nymph. As such the love was not unsocial. In the 
other drama V ikramorva&l also, he availed himself of a 
Yedic story and described the love of the king with a 
heavenly nymph. Had Kalidasa been a modern man, 
he should have probably staged his drama in a 
different manner. Believer as he was in some amount 
of free love, the social conditions did not allow him to 
depict it otherwise than with an Apsara. According to 
the older smrtis and traditions available to us, we find 
that a love affair with a courtesan’s daughter was 
thoroughly allowable in social practice. In the third 
love affair described by Kalidasa, he takes a Yaksa and 
his wife. In the fourth love affair in Mdlavikdgnimitra , 
which was his maiden work, he was not so daring and 
took opportunity of the fact that it was the constant 
practice of the kings to have more than one wife. 

In that case also, Malavikix was also a princess. She 
was brought in the family by circumstances of an un- 
natural character and though the queen had protected 
her from the sight of the king, he accidentally saw her 
portrait and gradually fell into love with her. The 
parivrdjikd performed her part in the manner some- 
what foreshadowed in the Kdma6dstra. The other love 
affair that Kalidasa describes was that of Siva and 
ParvatT and here also only in the 5th canto, that we 
find a great ideal depicted in the effort of ParvatT to 
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attain, through penances, such proper worth as may 
make her deserving of her great husband, and this is the 
most important message of the book. Otherwise, the 
Kavya, as a whole, falls flat on our ears. The 1st and the 
2nd cantos are bores. The 3rd canto attains some vigour 
and the 4th canto is a mere parody of the tragic conse- 
quences following the effort of Kama to fascinate Siva. 
The 6th and 7th cantos can well be read or omitted. 
We thus see that the divine episode, even when deli- 
neated by a master genius like Kalidasa, really failed 
because it had not the realities of life. Its value with 
us is the great idea that physical beauty by itself 
cannot really win the heart of great souls and also the 
idea that it is only then when a great soul is wedded 
with a woman who by her moral austerities can make 
herself pure and attract her husband through her 
purity and spiritual greatness and the crucifixion of the 
baser tendencies of life, that great leaders of nations 
such as Karttikeya can be produced. 

A member of the higher caste is to get married 
the very day he ceases to be a Brahmacarl according to 
the maxim that one cannot stay even a day without 
belonging to an ahama. Such marriages would naturally 
be arranged for him by his parents and relations and 
if after that he remains absolutely loyal to his wife, 
there is hardly any room for any intrigue or romance. 
Sanskrit poetry generally holds within it a charm 
or attraction which is almost inimitable by any other 
language, but owing to the patternised form of 
life enjoined by the smrtis, the scope of life depicted 
in the Kavyas became so narrow and limited. The 
honest life formulated in the codes of duties, fixed 
once and for all, cannot be the fit atmosphere for the 
free development of poetic art. Freedom of love to 
some extent has to be tolerated in society and boys 
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and girls have to remain unmarried up to an adult 
age in order that love episodes may be possible. Where 
the girls are married before they attain their puberty 
and when such marriages are arranged by their 
relations and when other forms of non-marital love 
are not recognised, the sphere of love poetry naturally 
becomes very limited. One has to find some instances 
of illicit love in royal spheres or one has to 
deal with heavenly nymphs or carry on with the tales 
of the Rdmdyana or the Mahabhdrata. 

Taking sex-love by way of illustration, we find 
that the Kdmasutra, written probably towards the 
beginning of the Christian era, says (1.5.3) that sex 
behaviour to girls of lower caste, who are not untouch- 
ables, to prostitutes and to widows prepared to marry 
again, is neither recommended nor prohibited. It 
is only for pleasure.' The institution of prostitution 
of higher, or lower orders was allowed in society 
without much objection. Thus when Carudatta in 
Mrcchalcatika was challenged that how being an 
honourable man he had kept a prostitute though he 
had his wife, he says, “ yauvanamevatraparaddham m 
cdritram.” “ It is only the fault of my youth and 
not of my character.” In the Ydjnavalkya also we 
find in the Vyavahara-adhyaya , Chap. 24, that primary 
and secondary sex behaviour were only prohibited in 
relation to married women, girls of higher castes 
and also other girls against their wish. There was 
thus a fair amount of latitude for free love and 
a study of the Kuttariimatain shows that even prostitutes 
were sometimes smitten with love though it is their 
profession to attract young people and deplete them of 
their riches. The fact that the transgression of young 

1 avaravarftasu aniravasit&su vetyasu punarbhusu ca na tifto na prati • 
siddhah sukharthatvdt. 
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girls with regard to the secondary sex acts such as 
kissing, embracing and the like by other young men 
was treated very lightly, is realised by reference to 
Yajfiavalkya and Mitaksard Again, it seems from 
Yajfiavalkya ( Acaradhyaya — Vivahaprakarana) that 

transgression of married women unless it bore fruit, was 
treated very lightly. Thus Yajfiavalkya (1.3.72) says, 
vyabhicarad rtau Suddhih, i.e., in the case of trans- 
gression the woman is purified by the next menstrua- 
tion. The fact also that there were so many kinds 
of marriages and particularly the existence of a 
gandharva marriage shows that life was much freer 
in ancient times than in later days. As the rigours 
of the Smrti advanced with time and tried to stifle 
free social behaviour and as social customs became 
more and more puritanic and these again reacted upon 
the writers of the Smrti and influence them gradually 
to tighten their noose more and more, the eifrrent of 
social life became gradually more and more stagnant 
and unfit for free literary productions. 

This also explains why the poets so often took the 
theme of their subject from older Kfivyas and Puranic 
legends. In itself there may be nothing wrong in 
taking themes from older legends, provided the poet 
could rejuvenate the legend with the spirit of his own 
times. Shakespeare also drew from the legends of 
Plutarch and other older writers. But though 
the general scheme of the story is the same, yet the 

1 somah ^aucarp dadavasarji gandharvasca hibhdm giram I 

pdvakah sarva-medhyatvam medhyd vai yosito hyatali II 

—Yajfiavalkya, I. 3. 71* 

somagandharvavahnayah strirbhuktvd yathakramarp tdsam 4auca- 
madhura-vacana-sarvamedhyatvani , dattavantah tasmat striyah sarvatra 
$par£d1ihganddi§u medhydh Sttddhdh smftah II 



— Mitakaara, 1. 3. 71. 
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characters have become living because Shakespeare lived 
through these characters in his own imagination and 
his sparkling genius took the materials of his own life 
from the social surroundings about him which became 
rekindled by his emotion and imagination and it 
was this burning colour of the characters, lived through 
in the mind of the poet, that was displayed in his 
dramatic creations. In the case of the Indian poets, 
the legend was drawn from older Kavya or Puranic 
myths but the poet himself had but little life to 
infuse in the story (because in the social surroundings 
in which he lived, mind was not free to move) lest he 
might produce any shock on the minds of his readers 
who used to live a patternised life. The force of this 
remark will be easily appreciated if we remember 
that Sanskrit poets who deal with illicit love seldom 
make it the central theme of any big Kavya and 
they utilised the little affairs of illicit love only in draw- 
ing little pictures. The writers of Alamkara tell us that 
wherever such illicit love is described and howsoever 
beautifully may it be done, it must be taken as 
rasabbasa, i.e., semblance of literary aesthetic emotion 
and not real rasa or real aesthetic amorous sentiments. 

A poet like Kalidasa made a successful venture in 
AbhijMna-takuntala , where though the love was not 
illicit yet it was going to shock the mind of his audience. 
In order to prevent such a catastrophe, he bad to take 
his heroine as the daughter of a Ksattriya and a 
heavenly nymph and as Dusyanta was going to repress 
his emotion because it bad no sanction of society — he 
was at once reminded of the fact that his mind was so 
much saturated with the proper discipline of the Vedic 
life that he could trust his passion as directing him 
to proper action. This very passage has been quoted 
by Kumarila in defence of actions that may be done 
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even without the sanction of the saslra in accordance 
with the customary behaviour of those whose minds 
are saturated with Vedic ideas through generations of 
loyal obedience to older customs. This also explains 
Manu’s injunction of sadacara as being one of the 
determinants of conduct. 

Kalidasa also arranged the gandharva marriage 
which was already becoming out of date at the time. 
He had however in his mind the instinct of compunc- 
tion of a man whose mind is surcharged with senti- 
ments of loyalty to the Smrti-sastras for staging such 
a romance which was not customary at the time. He 
therefore introduces a curse of ancient times through the 
fiery wrath of Durvasa, creating a tragic episode which 
he really could not bridge except by the very unreal 
staging of a drama by making the king travel to heaven 
and kill demons there and meet Sakuntala in the 
heavenly hermitage of Marlca. For such a king who 
can travel to heaven and kill demons there, one is 
prepared to give any license. But Kalidasa did not 
realise how unreal was this part of the drama when 
taken along the natural and normal environment of the 
first part. Of course Kalidasa never hesitated to be 
unreal in his dramatic treatment. Sakuntala’s familia- 
rity with nature in the poetic fancy that nature also 
loved her is expressed in a technique which is wholly 
unreal, viz., that of making the trees offer ornaments 
for Sakuntala. 

Rabindranath in his criticism of the drama 
has interpreted it as embodying the conception of 
Kalidasa that mere carnal love has a natural curse 
with it, unless it is chastened by self-mortificatioc 
and tapasya. I would supplement it with a furthei 
additional idea that this was probably Kalidasa’s vieu 
in the case of such weddings as are to produce greal 
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sons like Bharata and Karttikeya. He is not loyal to 
this view either in Vikramorcah or in Malavika- 
gnamitra. In tfakuntala, however, it may rightly be 
argued that the conception bad taken place through 
passionate love and Sakuntala was in fairly advanced 
state of pregnancy when she was repulsed from 
Du?yanta’s court. It may further be added that there 
was no wilful self-mortification and attempt to rouse 
purity through a sense of value for a great love, as was 
the case of Parvati’s tapasya in Kumdra-sambhava , 
for Sakuntala lived with her mother in heaven and was 
naturally pining through sorrow of separation from 
Dusyauta and wearing garment for lonely ladies as 
prescribed by the Sastras. Strictly speaking there 
was no tapasya for love ; it was merely a suffering for 
separation and as such we cannot apply the norm of 
Kumarasambhava to the drama 8akuntald. From this 
standpoint Rabindranath’s view cannot be strictly 
justified. For suffering through mere separation may 
chasten the mind and improve the sterner qualities of 
love, but it cannot fully affect the nature of the original 
worth and such occasions of suffering may arise even in 
normal circumstances. We cannot also hold that 
Kalidasa believed that suffering through separation 
chastens love, for we do not find it in the case of 
VikramorvaSi and the Mcghaduta. It seems therefore 
more pertinent to hold that the veil of unreality of a 
heavenly journey and meeting the son there were 
conceived as improvements on the Mahdbharata story 
because the gandharva form of marriage had become 
obsolete and to make the issue of such a wedlock 
a great emperor like Bharata might not have pleased 
Kalidasa’s audience. 

The unreality of Vikramorcati is so patent that it 
needs no stressing. In the Raghuvanida also there 
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are many episodes which are wholly of a mythical 
nature. Why did this happen even with a genius like 
Kalidasa ? Our simple answer is that life had begun 
to bb patternised even at the time of Kalidasa. People 
would swallow anything that was mythical and that was 
the only place in which there was some latitude for 
depicting emotions. The normal life had begun to be 
undramatic and uneventful. Anything beyond the 
normal would have been resented as not contributing to 
good taste. But Sudraka who flourished centuries 
before Kalidasa, did not feel any compunction in 
making the love of a courtesan the chief theme of 
his drama. There, for the first and the last time, 
we find a drama which is surcharged with the 
normal realities of life. 

But the Sanskrit poets being thwarted in dealing 
with free passionate love as the chief theme of a glorious 
Kavya gave indulgence to the repressed sex-motives in 
gross descriptions of physical beauty and purely carnal 
side of love both in long-drawn Kavyas and also in 
lyrics. It is for this reason that the genius of Sanskrit 
writers in their realism of life has found a much 
better expression in small pictures of lyric poems than 
in long-drawn epics. The repressed motive probably 
also explains why we so often find carnal and gross 
aspects of human love so passionately portrayed. 

I do not for a moment entertain the idea that 
Sanskrit poets as a rule had a puritanic temperament 
or suffered from any sense of prudery. They 
regarded amorous sentiment to be the first and most 
important of all rasas. Indeed, there have been 
writers on Alamkara who had held the amorous 
sentiment to be the only sentiment to be portrayed. 
But the patternised form of society and the unreal 
ways of living where every action of life was con- 
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broiled by the artificial injunction of the smrti which 
always attempted to shape the mould of a progressive 
society according to the pattern and model of a society 
which had long ceased to exist in its natural environ- 
ments and which was merely a dream or imagination, 
hampered the poet’s fancy to such an extent that it 
could seldom give a realistic setting to the creation of 
his muse. We may add to it the fact that Sanskrit 
poetry grew almost in complete isolation from any 
other literature of other countries. The great poetry of 
Rabindranath could not have been created if he were 
imprisoned only in the Sanskritic tradition. The 
society of the world and the poetry of the world in all 
ages are now in our midst. We can therefore be almost 
as elastic as we like, though it must be admitted that 
we cannot stage all ouri deas in the present social 
environment of this country. Here again, we live in a 
time when there are different strata of society stand- 
ing side by side. The present society has unfurled its 
wings towards future progress and in such a transi- 
tional stage, the actual process of becoming and the 
various stages of growth are lying one within the other. 
This may be well illustrated if we take the case of men 
and women living in the so-called polished and polite 
society of C bo wr inghee and the people living in the 
distant villages ofBengal. We have now in our midst an 
immense number of societies having entirely different 
ideals and perspectives. There must have been some 
difference between people living in court atmosphere 
and people living in hermitages far away from the town 
such that the latter could hardly tolerate the former as 
is well-expressed in the words of Sarrigarava and Sarad- 
vata. But on the whole there was a much greater 
uniformity of society where all people followed the law 
of smrti. 
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In conclusion I wish to suggest that the cause of the 
artificiality and unreality of the life depicted in the 
Kavyas is due to two facts : one, the gradual depletion 
of life from society due to the rigour of the smrti and 
absence of any intercourse with any foreign literature, 
and the other, the conservatism for which whatever 
foreign life was known to India could not in any way 
influence the character and perspective of the Indians. 

In this connection it is not out of place to mention 
that the world of poetry was regarded as a new creation 
different from the world of Nature. The purpose of 
poetry is to give aesthetic enjoyment and not to give a 
replica of the hard struggles of life, miseries and 
sufferings. But I have reasons to think that this does 
not imply that poetry should be divested from life but 
it merely shows the spiritual nature of art which even 
through the depicting of sorrows and sufferings produces 
aesthetic pleasure. The object of poetry is mainly 
to rouse our sentiments of joy and everything else 
is to become its vehicle. This alone distinguishes 
the material world from the world of art. Thus 
Mammata says that the world of Nature is uniform 
as it is produced by the power of destiny and is 
dependent upon the material atoms, energy and the 
accessory causes and is of the nature of pleasure, 
pain and delusion, whereas the world of words 
is a direct production of the poetic Muse and is 
through and through interpenetrated with aesthetic joy. 
It is also thought that poetry must carry with it the 
delineation of an ideal or ideals not communicated by 
way of authorisation, injunction or friendly advice, but 
by rousing our sympathy and interest, our joy and love 
for them. It was therefore committed to the produc- 
tion of something that would not in any way be shock- 
ing to the sense of the good as conceived by the people. 
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But the relieving feature of the Sanskrit Kavyas, 
inspite of the conventional themes, subjects and 
ways of description, is to be found in the fact that 
most of the legends drawn from the Puranas or the 
older Kavyas, were often such that the people 
were familiar with them and were used normally and 
habitually to take interest in the heroes and heroines 
which were pretty well-known. People did not also 
miss naturalness and reality because they thought that 
in literature- they were entering into a new world, 
which was bound to be different from the world of 
Nature they knew. The majesty and the grandeur 
of the Sanskrit language, the sonorousness of word- 
music, the rise and fall of the rhythm rolling in waves, 
the elasticity of meaning and the conventional atmo- 
sphere that appear in it have always made it charming 
to those for whom it was written. The unreality and 
conventionality appear only to a modern mind looking 
at it with modern perspectives. The wealth of 
imagery, the vividness of description of natural scenes, 
the underlying suggestiveness of higher ideals and the 
introduction of imposing personalities often lend great 
charm to Sanskrit poetry. 

The atmosphere of artistic creation as displayed in 
a Sanskrit play, as distinguished from the atmosphere 
of ordinary reality has well been described by Abhinava- 
gupta in his commentary on Bharata’s Ndtya-Siitra. 
Thus, Abhinavagupta says that the constitutive words 
of a Kavya produce in the mind of the proper reader 
something novel, something that is over and above 
the meaning of the poem. After the actual meaning of 
words is comprehended there is an intuition by virtue of 
which the spatio-temporal relation of particularity that 
is associated with all material events disappears and a 
state of universalisation is attained. When in the play of 

F— 184$B 
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Sakuntala king Du§yanta appeared on a chariot following 
a deer for piercing it with his arrows, the deer was 
running in advance, turning backward its neck from time 
to time to look at the chariot following it and expecting 
a stroke of the arrow at every moment, and drawing its 
hind legs towards the front, twisting the back muscles 
and rushing forth with open mouth dropping on the way 
the half-chewed grass, we have a scene of fear ; but our 
mind does not refer it to the deer of any particular time 
or place or to the particular king who was bunting the 
deer, and we have no idea of any fear as being of any 
particular kind or belonging to a particularly localised 
animal. The absence of this particularity is manifested 
in the fact that we have no feeling of sorrow or anxiety 
associated with it. It is because this fear arises in a 
special manner in which it is divested of all association 
of particularity that it does not get mixed up with any of 
our personal psychological feelings. For this reason the 
aesthetic experience produced by literature, the senti- 
ment that is realised through delineation in art, is 
devoid of any association with any particular time, 
place or person. For this reason the aesthetic represen- 
tation of fear or any other emotion is entirely different 
from any real psychological sentiment. And therefore, 
it is devoid of the ordinary associates that accompany 
any real psychological sentiment that is felt personally 
as belonging to a real person in a particular spatio- 
temporal setting. Abhinava says that in such a fear 
the self is neither absolutely hidden nor illuminated in 
its individual personal character ( talhavidhe hi bhaye 
natyantamatma tiraskrto na vi&esatuh ullikhitah). The 
artistic creation and representation then appear in an 
atmosphere of light and darkness, shadow and illumina- 
tion in which the reference to the real person and the 
real time and place is dropped. As when we ipfer the 
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existence of fire from smoke we do not make any 
reference to any special fire or any special smoke, 
so here also the aesthetic sentiment has no localised 
aspect. When through the gestures, of the players 
different sentiments are aroused in the minds of the 
observers, then the representation so intuited /s 
divested of the spatio-temporal relations . 

In the external world things exist in an inter-related 
manner and the negation of some of these relations 
imply also a negation of the other relations. For this 
reason when the mind becomes unrelated to the spatio- 
temporal relations and the actual personalities then the 
sentiment that is roused is divested of personalities and 
the actual conditions and the importance is felt of the 
roused sentiment alone. 

There is in our unconscious mind an instinctive 
attraction for different kinds of enjoyment as well as sub- 
conscious or unconscious impressions of various kinds 
of satisfactions. When aesthetic sentiments as disso- 
ciated from their actual environments of the original 
are roused in the mind, these become affiliated to or 
reconciled to the relevant root-impressions or instincts 
and that transforms the presentation into a real emotion 
though they are divested from the actual surroundings 
of the original. It is because the aesthetic emotion is 
roused by mutual affiliation of the representation and the 
in-lying dormant root-passions which are common to all 
that there can be a communion of aesthetic sentiments 
among observers, which is the ultimate message of art- 
communication ( ata eva sana-sdmdjikdnamekaghana - 
tayaiva pratipatteh sutarani rasa-pariposaya sarve?am 
anddi-vdsana-citnkfta^cetasdm vasandsamvadat ) . 

We thus see that universalisation is of two kinds. 
On the one hand, there is the universalisation of the 
representation consisting of the depletion from it of the 
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actual conditions of the environment and the actual 
personalities. On the other hand, there is another kind 
of universalisation with reference to its enjoyment. 
The enjoyment is more or less of the same type for all 
qualified observers and readers. All persons have the 
same type of dormant passions in them and it is by 
being affiliated with those dormant passions that the 
aesthetic emotions bloom forth. For this reason in the 
case of all qualified observers and readers the aesthetic 
emotion enjoyed is more or less of the same type 
though there may be individual differences of taste on 
account of the existence of specific differences in the 
dormant passions and the nature of representations. 
In any case, where such aesthetic emotion is not 
bound with any ties and conditions of the actual world 
it is free and spontaneous and it is not trammelled or 
polluted by any alien feelings. The aesthetic quality 
called camatkdra manifests itself firstly, as an aesthetic 
consciousness of beauty, and secondly, as the aesthetic 
delight, .and thirdly, as nervous exhilaration. 

Abhinava is unable to define the actual mental 
status of aesthetic experience. It may be called 
an intuition, a positive aesthetic state, imagina- 
tion, memory or a mere illumination (sa ca 
sdksdtkara-svabhdvo manasa-dhyavasayo va samkalpo 

vd smrtirvd tathdteena sphurann-astu 

api tu pratibhand-para-paryydyd sak§atkdra- 

svabhaveyam). Our ordinary experiences are bound 
with spatio-temporal environments and conditions. 
In literature there cannot be such obstacles. When 
without any obstruction the rooted passions bubble 
forth as aesthetic emotion we have the emotion of lite- 
rature. At the time of knowing ordinary objects we 
have the objects as actually transcending our knowledge 
which have an objective reality and which cannot be 
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caught within the meshes of knowledge. When I see 
a tree standing before me I can only see certain colours 
spatially distributed before me but the actual tree itself 
is beyond that knowledge of colour. Being connected 
with an object which exists transcending my colour- 
perception and which cannot be exhausted within that 
colour-perception, our knowledge cannot stand by itself 
without that object. For this reason perceptual ex- 
perience cannot wholly discover for us the object. So 
in our inner perception of pleasure or pain there is the 
ego within us which is unknown in itself and is known 
only so far as it is related to the emotions through 
which we live. For this reason here also there is the 
unknown element, the ego, which is not directly 
known. Our experiences of pleasure and pain being 
integrally related to it, we have always an undiscovered 
element in the experience of ordinary pleasure and 
pain. Pleasure and pain, therefore, cannot reveal them- 
selves to us in their entire reality or totality. Thus, 
both our inner experiences of pleasure and pain and our 
objective experience of things being always related to 
something beyond them cannot reveal themselves in 
their fulness. Our knowledge thus being incomplete in 
itself runs forth and tries to express itself through 
hundreds of relations. For this reason our ordinary 
experience is always relative and incomplete. Here our 
knowledge cannot show itself in its wholeness and self- 
complete absolute totality. Our knowledge is always 
related to an external object the nature of which 
is unknown to us- Yet it is on the basis of that 
unknown entity that knowledge manifests itself. It 
is therefore naturally incomplete. It can only express 
itself in and through a manifold of relations. 
But the aesthetic revelation is manifested without 
involving the actual object within its constituent 
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content. It is, therefore, wholly unrelated to any loca- 
lised object or subject. The aesthetic revelation is thus 
quite untrammelled by any objective tie. 

I do not wish to enter any further into the 
recondite analysis of the aesthetic emotion as given 
by the great critic of literature, Abhinavagupta. 
But what I wish to urge is that the writers of Indian 
drama had not on the one hand the environment consis- 
ting of a social life that was progressive and free 
where concussions of diverse characters could impress 
their nature on them and on the other hand they 
regarded that the main importance of literature 
was not the actuality and concreteness of real life 
but they thought that the purpose of literature was 
the creation of an idealised atmosphere of idealised 
emotions divested from all associations of concrete actual 
and objective reality. Thus, Dr. De says : “ Sanskrit 

drama came to possess an atmosphere of sentiment and 
poetry which was conducive to idealistic creation at the 
expense of action and characterisation, but which in 
lesser dramatists overshadowed all that was dramatic 
in it.” 

According to the Sanskrit rhetoricians, Kavya is 
divided into two classes — drsija and sravya, i.e., what can 
be seen and what can be heard. Neither the Sanskrit 
rhetoricians nor the poets made any essential distinc- 
tion between Kavya and drama, because the object of 
them both is to create aesthetic emotion by rousing 
the dormant passions through the aesthetic representa- 
tion or the art-communication. Our modern concep- 
tion that drama should show the repercussions of 
human mind through a conflict of action and*re-action 
in actual life cannot be applied in, judging the Indian 
dramas. The supreme creator of the world, Brahman, 
produces the world out of Him as the* representation of 
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magical hallucination which has order and uniformity 
as well as unchangeable systems of relations, but 
which is all the same a mirage or maya and is relatively 
-temporary. The poet also moves his magic wand 
and drawing upon the materials of the world, weaves 
a new creation which possesses its own law but which 
is free from any spatio-temporal bondage of particularity 
in the objective world. It becomes spread out in our 
aesthetic consciousness where the aesthetic delight 
may show itself without being under the limitation 
of the objective world and the ordinary concerns and 
interests of the subjective mind. Yet there are some 
dramas at least like the Mrcchakatika and the 
Mudraraksasa which satisfy our modern standards of 
judgment about drama. 

Consistent with the view that drama was not 
regarded by the Sanskrit poets as a composition in 
which the conflict of action and re-action and the 
struggle of passions are to be delineated, the Sanskrit 
poets as a rule abstained from showing any violent 
action or shocking scenes or shameful episodes or 
gross demonstration of passion or anything revolting 
in general on the stage. They had a sense of perfect 
decorum and decency so that the total effect intended 
by the drama might not in any way be vitiated. Con- 
sonant with this attitude and with the general optimism 
of Indian thought and philosophy that the world- 
process ultimately tends to beatitude and happiness 
whatsoever pains and sufferings there may be in the 
way — that Indian drama as a rule does not end, 
tragically ; and to complete the effect we have often a 
benedictory verse to start with or a verse of adoration,, 
and a general benediction for all in the end so that 
the present effect of the drama may leave a lasting 
impression on the mind. Indian culture as a rule 
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does not believe that the world is disorderly and that 
accidents and chance-occurrences may frustrate good 
life and good intentions, or that the storms and stress 
of material events are purposeless and not inter-related 
with the moral life of man. On the other hand, the 
dominant philosophical belief is that the whole 
material world is integrally connected with the destiny 
of man and that its final purpose is the fulfilment of 
the moral development of man. *Even the rigorous 
Smrtttastra which is always anxious to note our 
transgressions has always its provisions for the expiation 
of our sins. No sins or transgressions can be strong 
enough to stick to a man ; it may be removed either by 
expiation or by sufferings. Freedom and happiness 
are the birth-right of all men. The rigorous life 
imposed upon an ascetic is intended to bring such 
beatitude and happiness as may be eternal. 
Consonant with such a view the ideal of art should be 
not one of laying emphasis on the changeful and 
accidental occurrences but on the law and harmony 
of justice and goodness and ultimate happiness. When 
we read the dramas of Shakespeare and witness -the 
sufferings of King Lear and of Desdemona or of Hamlet, 
we feel a different philosophy. We are led to think 
that the world is an effect of chaotic distribution and 
redistribution of energy, that accidents and chance 
occurrences are the final determinants of events and the 
principle of the moral government of the world is only 
a pious fiction. But Indian culture as a rule being 
committed to the principle of the moral fulfilment of 
man’s values as being ultimate does seldom allow 
the poets and artists to leave the destiny of the world 
to any chance occurrence. Chance occurrences and 
accidents do indeed occur and. when the whole is 
not within' our perspective they may seem to rule 
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the world. But this is entirely contrary to Indian 
outlook. Granting that in our partial perspective this 
may appear to be true, yet not being reflective of the 
whole it is ugly, unreal and untrue and as such it is 
not worthy of being manifested through art, for the 
final appeal of art lies in a region where beauty, 
goodness and truth unite. The genuine art is supposed 
to rouse our sattva quality. It is these sattva qualities 
which in their tripartite aspects are the final source 
from which truth, goodness and beauty spring. 
According to the Hindu theory of Art, there cannot 
be any impure aesthetic delight and all aesthetic 
delight beautifies and purifies our soul. It is for this 
reason that even when the drama has a tragic end the 
effect of the tragic end is softened and mellowed by other 
episodes. Thus in the Uttaracarita the pivot of the 
drama is the desertion of Sita. But the effect of this 
desertion is more than mollified by the episode of the 
third act in which Rama’s passionate love for Sita is so 
excellently portrayed and by the happy manner in 
which the drama ends. 

We may regard the Mahabharata and the Ramayaria 
as the earliest specimens of great works written in the 
havya style. Though the Mahabharata underwent 
probably more than one recension and though there 
have been many interpolations of stories and episodes 
yet it was probably substantially in a well-formed 
condition even before the Christian era. I have 
elsewhere tried to prove that the Bhagavadgita was 
much earlier as a specimen of the Vahovahya literature 
which was integrated in the Mahabharata as a whole. 
It is of interest to note that the whole tone of the 
Mahabharata is in harmony with that of the Gita. The 
Mahabharata is not called a havya, it is called an itihasa 
and judged by the standard of a havya it is unwieldy, 
0-13438 
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massive and diffuse. It does not also follow any of 
the canons prescribed for a mahakavya by later 
rhetoricians. But it is thoroughly dramatic in its 
nature, its personages often appear with real characters 
and the conflict of actions and re-actions, of passions 
against passions, of ideals and thoughts of diverse 
nature come into constant conflict and dissolve 
themselves into a flow of beneficent harmony. It is a 
criticism of life, manners and customs and of 
changing ideals. It is free, definite and decisive and 
the entire life of ancient India is reflected in it as in a 
mirror. It contains no doubt descriptions of Nature, 
it abounds also in passages of love, but its real 
emphasis is one of life and character and the conflict of 
different cultures and ideals and it shows a state of 
society which is trying to feel its course through a 
chaotic conflict of different types of ideas and customs 
that mark the character of a society in a state of 
transition. Various stereotyped ideals of old are 
discussed here and dug to the roots as it were for 
discovering in and through them a certain fundamental 
principle which could be the basis of all morality and 
society. The scheme of the V aryddrama-dharma was 
still there and people were required to do their duties 
in accordance with their own varnas. To do good 
to others is regarded in the Mahabhdrata as the solid 
foundation of duty. Even truth had its basis in it. 
But still in the cause of one’s duty and for the cause 
of right and justice the Ksattriya was always bound 
to fight without attaching any personal interest in the 
fruits of bis actions. 

These and similar other principles as well as moral 
stories and episodes are appended with the main story 
of the Mahdbharata and thus it is a great store-house 
which holds within it at least implicitly a large part 
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of ancient Indian culture and history of thoughts. The 
style of the whole is easy and flowing and there is seldom 
any attempt at pedantry or undue ornamentation. The 
style of the Ramayana, however, is much more 
delightful and it reveals genuine poetry of the first 
order. It is for this reason that the Ramayana has 
always been looked upon as unapproachable model not 
only by lesser poets but also by poets like Kalidasa 
and Bhavabhuti. 

Bhamaha and other writers think, however, that 
the essential condition that contributes to the charm 
of alanikdra and kavya as well is atUayokti or the 
over-statement of the actual facts. This over-statement 
does not only mean exaggeration but a new way of 
approach to things, a heightening of value which 
also constitutes the essence of vakrokti. In what- 
ever way one may heighten the value of that which 
was a mere fact of Nature it would contribute to poetry. 
In every type of poetry, even in svabhavokti, the poet 
has to re-live within him the facts of Nature or the 
ordinary experiences of life and it is by such an inner 
enjoyment of the situation that the poet can contribute 
a part of his own inner enjoyment and spiritual pers- 
pective to the experiences themselves . 1 Mere state- 
ment of facts in which there is no sign that the 
poet lived through it cannot make literature. “The 
sun has set, the birds are going to their nests ” 
— are mere informations. They do not constitute 
kavya . 2 Thus the so-called alarrikaras are often but 

1 sai$d sarvaiva vakroktiranaydrtho vibhavyate I 
yatno'syarp kavind karyah ko'larpkdro'nayd t rind II 

— Bhamaha, II. 85. 

* gato'stamarko bhdtXndurydnti vdsdya pakfinalj, I 
ityevamddi kirp kdvyaty vdrttdmendrp pracakfate II 

— Bh&maha, II. 87. 
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the signs which show that the poet has re-lived 
through his ordinary experiences with his aesthetic 
functions and has thus created art. An over-emphasis 
of them, however, or a wilful effort at pedantry which 
does not contribute to beauty is indeed a fault. But 
in a poet like Bana we find the oriental grandeur 
of decoration which, though majestic and pompous, is 
nevertheless charming. 
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If we take a review of the subject matter of the 
various kavyas and dramas, we find that the plots 
are mostly derived from the Mahd.bhd.rata, the Rdmd- 
yana and sometimes from some of the Puranas, some- 
times from the stories of great kings, or religious and 
martial heroes, or sometimes from floating stories or from 
the great story-book of Gunadhya and its adaptations, 
and sometimes from the traditional episodes about kings 
and sometimes also from stories invented by the poet 
himself. But as we move forward through the 
centuries, when the freedom of thought and views and 
ideas became gradually more and more curbed, the choice 
of subjects on the parts of the poets became almost wholly 
limited tp the stories of the Rdmayana and the Mahd- 
bhdrata. This would be evident to anyone who will read 
the history of Sanskrit literature as presented here 
together with editorial comments at the end of the book. 

Works of literature are not mere plays of imagina- 
tion or of solitary caprices of the brain, but they may 
be said to be transcripts of contemporary manners or as 
representing types of certain kinds of mind. It is some- 
times held that from the works of literature one might 
form a picture of the modes of human feelings and 
thoughts through the progressive march of history. 
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Mammata in his KavyapraMsa says that kfivya produces 
fame, one can know from it the manners and customs of 
the age and that it produces immediate artistic 
satisfaction of a transcendent order both for the reader 
and for the writer and it is also instructive by the 
presentation of great ideals in a sweet and captivating 
manner like that of one’s lady love. 

We can understand the history of literature of 
any country only by regarding it as being merely a 
product, a flower as it were, of the entire history 
rising upwards towards the sun like a gigantic tree 
with outspreading branches. It may be difficult to 
follow the tree from branch to branch and from leaf 
to leaf, but the tree has left its mark, the type to 
which it belongs, in its flowers. One can classify 
the histories of the various people by comparing 
the essential characteristics of the literature as much 
as one can classify the trees through the flowers../ It is 
indeed true that an individual poet, though he may 
belong to bis age, may have his own peculiarity of 
temperament and interest by which he may somewhat 
transcend the age. But such transcendence cannot 
altogether change the character of his mind whicl 
is a product of his society. 

Genuine history does not consist of the wars and 
battles that are fought, the accession and deposition 
of kings ; so if we judge of literature, it is not mere 
mythology or language or dogmas or creeds which may 
be discovered from certain documents that constitute 
literature, but it is the men that have created it. The 
general characteristics of an age can also become vivid 
if we can portray before our mind the individual men. 
Everything exists only through the individuals and we 
must become acquainted with the typical individual. We 
may discover the sources of dogmas, classify the poems, 
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realise the political constitution of the country or 
analyse the language in accordance with the linguistic 
principles and so far clear the ground. But genuine 
history is brought to light only when the historian 
discovers and portrays across the lapse of centuries the 
living men as to how they worked, how they felt, how 
they are hemmed in by their customs, so that we may 
feel that we hear their voice, seeTtfieTr gestures, postures 
and features, their dress and garment, just as we can do 
of friends whom we have visited in the morning or seen 
in the street. 

If we want to study a modern French poet 
like Alfred de Musset, or Victor Hugo, we may 
imagine him, as Taine says, “ in his black coat and 
gloves, welcomed by the ladies and making every 
evening his fifty bows and his score of bon-mots 
in society, reading the papers in the morning, 
lodging as a rule on the second floor ; not over- 
gay because he has nerves and specially because 
in this dense democracy where we choke one another, 
the discredit of the dignities of office has exaggerated 
his pretensions while increasing his importance and 
because the refinement of his feelings in general 
disposes him somewhat to believe himself a deity.” 
Then again, if we take a poet like Racine of the 17th 
century, we can imagine him to be elegant, courtier- 
like, a fine speaker, with a majestic wig and ribbon- 
shoes, both Royalist and a Christian, clever at enter- 
taining a prince, very respectful to the great, always 
knowing his place, assiduous and reserved, at Marly 
as at Versailles, among the regular pleasures of a 
polished society, brimming with salutations, graces, 
airs and fopperies of the Lords, who rose early in 
the morning to obtain the promise of being appointed 
to some office, in case of the death of the present holder, 
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and among charming ladies who can count their 
genealogies on the fingers in order to obtain the right 
of sitting at a particular place in the court. So also 
w hen we read a Greek tragedy we must be able to 
imagine of well-formed beautiful figures living half- 
naked in the gymnasia or in the public squares under 
the most enchanting panorama of views ; nimble and 
strong, conversing, discussing, voting, yet lazy and 
temperate, waited on by slaves so as to give them 
leisure to cultivate their understanding and exercise 
their limbs and with no desire beyond attending to 
what is beautiful. We can get a picture of such 
a Greek life from thirty chosen passages of Plato 
and Aristophanes much better than we can get from 
a dozen of well-written histories. 

If we wish to picture before our mind the life of a city 
beau in ancient India we can imagine him as having a 
house beside a lake with a garden beside it, having many 
rooms for his works, for meeting people, for sleep and 
for bath — a house divided into an external and internal 
part, the internal part for the ladies. His bed is 
covered with a white sheet made fragrant with incense, 
pillowed on both sides, the head and the feet, and 
very soft in the middle, with a seat for an idol or image 
of a deity at the head-side of the bed, a small table 
with four legs of the same height as the bed on which 
there are flower-garlaDds, sandal-paste, a little wax 
in a vessel^” a little fragrant fan, spices ; there is 
a spitoon on the ground^^he ‘ Vina ’ is hanging on 
a peg in the wallj there is a number of pictures 
hanging in proper positions in the wall, articles fo r 
painting on a table, some books of poems and some gar- 
lands? The seats inlhe room are covered with beauti- 
ful covers ; outside in the verandah there are probably 
birds in a cage and arrangements of diverse sports in 
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the yard, a swing banging in a shady place ; and an 
elevated quadrangle for sitting at pleasure. 

The beau rises in the morning, performs his 
morning ablutions, offers his morning prayers and other 
rejig] du s jd uties , besmears himself faintly with sandal- 
paste and wears clothes fragrant with the smoke 
of aguru, wears a garland on his hair* slightly paints 
hisTips with red, chews betel leaves, and looking at his 
face at a mirror, ”wTlI~go out to perform his daily 
duties. He takes his bath everyday, c leanses his ..body 
with perfumes, gets himself massaged, sometimes 
takes" vapour-baths , shaves generally every three days, 
takes his meals in the middle of the day, in the 
afternoon and also in the night; after meals he would 
either play or go to sleep and in the evenings goout 
to the clubs for sport. The early part of the night 
m ay be spen t in music end the night in love-making of 
d iverse kinds, receiving ladies and attending to them. 
He arranges fgativjiies on the occasions of worship of 
particular godjs; in the clubs he talks about literature 
in small groups, he sits together and drinks,, goes out 
to gardens and indulges in sports. On festive occasions 
in the tem ple of Sarasvatl dramatic performances are 
held and actors and dancers from different temples 
come and meet together for the performance. Guests 
are received and well attended to. The clubs were 
generally located in the houses of courtesans or in 
special houses or in the houses of some members of the 
club: These clubs were often encouraged by the kings 

and in such places men more or less of the same age, 
intelligence, character and riches, met and spent their 
time in mutual conversation or conversation with 
courtesans. There they discussed liter ature, or prac- 
tised dramatic art, dancing, singing, etc. They would 
often drink wines at each other’s houses, 
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Raja6ekhara describes the daily life of a poet. He 
rises in the morning, performs his morning duties 
including religious practices. Then sitting at leisure 
in his study-room, he studies books relevant to poetry 
for about three hours and for about another three hours 
he engages himself in writing poetry. Towards midday, 
he takes his bath and meals, after which he again 
engages himself in literary conversations and literary 
work. In the afternoon, in association with chosen 
friends he criticises the work done in the morning. 
When a person writes something under the inspiration 
of emotion he cannot always be critical. It is there- 
fore desirable that he should criticise his own work and 
try to better the composition in association with chosen 
friends. He then re-writes the work. Jjfe- sleeps 
for six hours and in the early hours of the morning 
be reviews the work of the previous day. There are, 
however, poets who have no restrictions of time and 
are always engaged in writing poetry. Such poets 
have no limitations of time as those engaged in services 
of some kind or other. Well-placed women such as 
princesses, daughters of high officials and courtesans as 
well as the wives of gay people became often highly 
learned and also poets. 

It is the business of the king to establish an 
assembly of poets. When the king himself is a poet, 
he would often make assembly halls for the poets 
where all learned people assemble as well as musicians, 
actors, dancer s and _singers. £rbe kings Yasudeva, 
Satavahana, Sudraka, probably all had established such 
academies.^ It is for this reason that in the capitals 
of great kings learning bad so often flourished. Thus, 
Kalidasa, Mentha, Amara, Rupa, Sura, Bharavi, 
Bhattara Haricandra and Candragupta flourished in 
Ujjayini. So also IJpavarsa, Varsa, Panini, Pingala, 
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Vya<Ji, Vararuci, Patanjali and others flourished in 
Pataliputra . 1 

We know from Arthaiastra that all kinds of 
teaching of fine arts and literature were encouraged 
by the Mauryyas and that teachers of music, dancing, 
acting, etc., were maintained out of the provincial 
revenue.) The kings held in their courts from time to 
time great exhibitions of poets and scholars, where they 
wrangled with one another and vied for victory in 
literary; contests. There were often Poet Laureates 
attached to the king’s court. Sriharsa says that in the 
court of Jayacandra a seat was reserved for him and he 
was offered two betel-leaves as a mark of honour. 

Let us look at the autobiography of Bana who lived 
in the court of Srlharsa in the 7th centur y. .He tells 
us that his mother died when he was quite young and 
his father also died when he was almost of the age of 
fourteen. He wa9 studying at the time and he had 
sufficient wealth to maintain himself at home. But 
with the beginning of youth he was impatient and got 
into naughty habits. At this time he got a number 
of associates and friends. CA little scrutiny into the 
host of associates that Bana had may give us an idea 
of the sort of people that lived in the city and how in 
the city life all classes of people"* mixed together* Thus 
he says that he had for his associates Candasena and 
Matrsena, who were born out of a Brahmin father and 
a Sudra mother, the poet Isana, Rudra and Naray ana, 
who were learn ed sc holars, Bharata. the co mposer of 
Sa nskrit songs , "Vayu-vikara, who was born in the 

1 iha kalidasa-menthdv-atrd-mararupa-sura-bharavayah / 
haiicandra-candraguptau parik§itav-iha vitdlaydml/ 
huyate c a pd^aliputre sdstrakdra-parihfd — 

atro-pavar$a-var<dv-iha panini-pihgaldv-iha vyadify/ 
vararuci-patafljalt iha parikfitah khydtim upajagmuh/ / 

r— KSvyarolmarnsa, Oh. X t 
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family of those who made songs in Prakrt, Anangavana 
and Sucivana, two ladies, KatySyanika and Cakra- 
vakika, Mayu raka the forester, Candaka the seller of 
betel -leav es, Mandaraka the rea der. Ca^aka the 
physicia n, Sudrsti the artist, Siddhasena the goldsmith 
and jeweller, Govinda the writer, Vjravarman the. 
paintgr, Kumaradatta the varnisher, Jlmuta the drum- 
mer^ Somila and Grahaditya .the fingers, Kurangika 
the independent artisan girl, the pipers, Madhukara 
and Paravata, Dardurak a the teacher of dancing, 
Keralika the massage-girl, the dice-player Akhan<Jalaka, 
the dancing-master Tandavika, the actor Sikhandaka, 
the nu n Su mati, the monk _Viradeva, the dancing-girl 
Haramika, the' reciter Jayasena, the saiva Vakragho^a, 
the enchanter Karalakesa, and the magician. Cakoraksa. 
Being overcome by such an association he went out of 
his home for seeing different countries in an irrespon- 
sible manner and after a time returned to his country. 
He then describes the atmosphere of Vedic studies and 
sacrifices that prevailed among his relations. Their 
houses rang always with the sound of Vedic recitations. 
People had their forehead besmeared with ashes, their 
long hairs were brown like fire. The children, ^who 
came to see the sacrificial ceremonies, sat on different 
sides. There were little hollows which were softened 
with the flowing soma- juice. The^yards were green 
with- grass. The signs "of dark deer were lying about 
on which lay the sacrificial cakes and sacrificial rice. 
"The ntvara paddy were scattered about on the sands. 
Hundreds of holy disciples were bringing the green 
kuia, the sacrificial woqd, cowdu ng; the yard was mark- 
ed everywhere with the hoofs of cows that supplied 
milk for the sacrificial amikja. Many of the sacri- 
ficers were busy besmearing their kamandalus with 
mud. Heaps of branches of fig tree were lying about 
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for sacrificial pegs. The whole ground was rendered 
brown by the sacrificial offerings. The smoke of the 
clarified butter had darkened the foliage of trees. 

We have again in Har§acarita the description of 
sp lendo ur and magnificence of the capital and the 
court of a Hindu king and the description as to 
how he encouraged scholars and poets, artists and 
scientists as also the pleasures of a city-life.^ As we 
read Kalidasa describing court scenes many centuries 
before, we find that the ^court-life was not so far 
removed by its splendour and majesty from the life 
of ordinary people, the citizens, the members of the 
hermitage, and the like. ^ Dillpa in his-journey to the 
hermitage of "Vaiistha goes alone with his wife looking 
at the village scenes and talking with the rustic' people 
on the way. His personal greatness, strength and 
vigour of character made such an appearance of his 
great personality that though alone he appeared as if he 
was in accompauiment of a host of retinue and army. 
'There is a naive simplicity in the portrayal of Dilipa 
and Dusyanta, of Vikrama and Pusyamitra which 
we cannot find in Bana’s portrayal. As we move up 
to Bhas a, we find that life in general, whether in 
co urt g r-outside, was more akin to the description 
that we find in the Arthasastra, ^vith the difference 
that performances of Vedic sacrifices have a greater 
prominence in the lives of kings than what we find 
in the portrayal of royal lives in Kalidasa or 
Bana. } Already in Kalidasa the hermits from the fores! 
cannot regard the city-life and the court-life with 
complacence. Sarngarava and Saradvata think of 
the court of Dusyanta as a hall surrounded with fire. 
Neither Vikrama nor Dusyanta performs any sacrifice 
and when Pusyamitra does it, he does so with a sense 
of majesty and greatness. Entirely different is the 
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portrayal of the kings of the past age with whom 
performances of sacrifices and gifts are almost a normal 
routine. Even the great hero, Raghu, leaves up his all 
after his conquering career in his sacrifice. 

CWe thus see that as we move along the centuries, 
the court-life becomes gradually separated from 
the life of the people as a wholep With this 
separation new types of characters and professionals 
of diverse description began to grow up and the court 
atmosphere and the city atmosphere gradually became 
alienated from the life of the people as a whole. Yet 
the older Yedic life and its ideals, as they became more 
and more hazy and dreamy, began to assume almost a 
supernatural hold consisting of fear and hope for the 
people at large. The influence of the legal literature 
with their injunctions and restrictions, became more 
and more stringent and more and more stiffened and 
inelastic as time went on. (’it seems that the people as 
a whole tolerated the court-life, but hardly assimilated 
it in their blood. } An artificial division was thus 
created and more and more emphasised as we take a 
long perspective through the centuries from a position 
of an early eminence. With the inrush and settlement 
of Islamic supremacy and the practical destruction of 
Hindu court-life the breakage became almost complete. 
In a climate like that of India, people indeed appreciat- 
ed the passionate side of life and even from the time 
of the Mauryyas or even earlier than that, the courte- 
sans had almost an unrestricted importance and the 
urban taste often descended into vulgarity. We have 
the figure in terra cotta of a dancing girl discovered in 
the Mauryya level in Patna, where the girl is wearing 
shining apparels all over her body but her prominent 
breasts are shown uncovered. (iMost of the woman- 
figures in ancient art show the bosoms of young women 
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in an uncovered manner^ This tallies with the des- 
cription of women’s breasts in so many of our Sanskrit 
erotic verses which are shocking to our modern taste 
More than this, we find Sanskrit poets vying with one 
another in the description of the most delicate acts of 
sex-life illustrating, as it were, the descriptions in the 
Kama-sulra. But be it as it may, the normal judg- 
ment of the audience had most often a sound inclination 
and in order to cater to this taste, we often find that 
a drama or a kavya most often had a moral lesson to 
impart, though it ran always as an undercurrent. It 
whyPnra- is for this reason that stories from the Rdmdyam, the 
weri e K) end8 Mahabhdrata and the Puranas played such an impor- 
extensiveiy tant part for the formation of plots of Kavyas and 
dramas. In decadent times, most of the dramas and 
kavyas drew their inspiration from religious mythology. 
In and through such religious mythology the poets 
could gratify the expression of their erotic sentiments 
and could also cater to kindred sentiments among the 
audience without the fear of shocking their taste or 
appearing irreligious. In Sanskrit and particularly 
in Bengali poetry that flourished in the 16th and 17th 
centuries we find that erotic sentiments displayed 
through the divine personages of Krsna and Badha 
became the religious creed of a particular sect of 
Vai?navism. Such expressions of eroticism were un- 
related to marital restrictions and it was supposed that 
such dalliance between Krsna and Badha took place in 
transcendental bodies to which criticisms from the stand- 
point of ordinary mundane life were not applicable. 
They were the demonstrations of love in life divine and 
a devotee may enjoy them from an upper sphere of 
spirituality with which the carnal being is out of con- 
tact. This idea of transforming eroticism into a religion 
had not its beginning only in the 15th or 16th century 
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literature of Bengal but it can be traced in the Bhaga- 
vata and other literature as early as the 5th or 6th 
century A.D. 

It may be pointed out in this connection that sex 
liberty in fields other than marital were allowed in 
society and accepted by the legal literature, though not 
approved by the higher conscience of the people. The 
existence and persistence of niyoga for a long time in 
Hindu society shows that even in marital spheres sex 
liberty was allowed in a restricted form. The existence 
of various kinds of marriages and the legal rights allow- 
ed to children produced in a non-marital manner also 
illustrate the contention. In pre-Christian times, the 
dandharva form of marriage was regarded as quite 
respectable and a girl of a certain age was given tbe 
right to choose her own husband, if the parents had not 
married her within a prescribed age. We find in 
Kalidasa that Dusyanta says that tradition goes that 
daughters of kings had married according to the 
Gandharva custom and that such marriages were 
approved by parents. This shows that in Kalidasa’s 
time at least the Gandharva marriage was going out of 
fashion. But in the story of Vasavadatta in Bhasa and 
also in Avimaralm , it appears that no exception was taken 
to the Gandharva marriage. But for the restriction by 
the Privy Council the law of Gandharva marriage still 
holds according to Hindu Law. But as early as the 
story of Vilhana we find that in spite of the provision 
of Hindu Law the Gandharva form of marriage was not 
recognised by the society. 

But side by side with this liberty of marriage of 
earlier times, the rules of Smrti gradually made marriage 
of women more and more binding before the attainment 
of puberty. Thus, excepting in the case of nymphs or 
daughters of nymphs, or girls of kings,, from older 
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stories, like that of Gunadhya, themes of free love 
between adult men and women are indeed very rare in 
Sanskrit dramas. The Malatlmadhava is a prakfirana 
or that type of drama where the plot is invented by the 
poet. But though the story as a whole is new, elements 
of it are mostly found in the Katha-sarit-sagara . In 
Sudraka’s Mrcchahatilca we have a portrayal of love 
between the courtesan Vasantasena and Carudatta*. 

But yet we have a host of Sanskrit verses which 
deal with the love of abhisarikas or those women who 
themselves come to the houses of their beloved at night. 
In the Kdma-sutra also we find that the houses of the 
ndgaras were visited by the abhisarikas. But there is 
hardly any instance, apart from the hatha literature, 
wherein any respectable girl has been depicted as 
playing the part of an abhisarika. In the anthologies 
and Patakas we have almost a superabundance of love 
poems which are apparently of a non -marital character. 
But these are mostly single Slokas depicting a love 
scene, portraying a passion, or a love situation, without 
any reference to the sort of persons between whom this 
love was carried on. 

Mammata makes a distinction between rasa and 
rasabhasa (semblance of rasa). 1 When a woman has 
many lovers or when illicit love is expressed, or when 
love is not responded to, or if the expression of love be 
with regard to intimate relations of a higher status, such 
expression of love is shocking to the audience and is 
called semblance of amorous sentiment ( rasabhasa ). 
Thus, some of the best erotic poems have been counted 

1 tadabhasa anaucitya-pravartita) ), Kavya*praka£a IV. 49 . 

anaucityarp ca sahfdaya-vyavaharato jfleyarp, yatra te$am anucitamiti dhih. 
tacca Sfhgare bahu-vi§ayatvena upanayakadi-gatatvena nayaka-ndyikdnyatara- 
matravifayatvena guru-jana-gatatvena tiryagadi-gatatvadina ca nanaiva. 
Uddyota commentary on the above as quoted in Jhalkikar*a edition of Kdvya • 
prak&ta. 
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by many critics as examples of ras&bhdsa. Sarada- 
tanaya in bis Bhava-prakatiana of the 12th century 
modified this definition to a considerable extent and 
regarded that only when a description of love is such 
that it creates laughter that it is called rasabhasa. 

If we take the general sweep of the growth of 
Indian civilisation and culture we find that Hindu 
life in India opens with the pretty vast collection 
of poems called the- Yedas, which are surcharged with 
the impressions of Nature in its beautiful, tender, 
terrific and tempestuous aspects produced upon the 
extremely sensitive minds of the Indian people. The 
Aryans when colonising in India came amongst people 
who were either extremely barbaric and uncivilized, 
or who, as in the Indus Valley and in the South, 
were people who had a civilisation entirely different 
from theirs. The Aryans clung to their social order 
of the four varnas, to their Vedas and to their 
original customs and rights in order to keep their 
integrity amongst an alien and barbaric people. Their 
original religion consisted of hymns to the Nature gods 
as preserved in the Vedas along with certain simple 
rites. It is difficult to reconstruct the nature of these 
rites as they have become merged in the complexity 
of rituals associated with the necessity of the preserva- 
tion of fire. The Vedic prose writings evolved by 
way of elaborating and systematising these sacrificial 
details. But as the Vedic families grew in number and 
expanded in different directions in the East and the 
South a separate secular life evolved and differentiated 
from the original Vedic structure and it gave rise to 
various professions as cities began to grow. The 
original motive of the early Vedic hymns was religious 
worship find as such Sanskrit literature has seldom been 
able to free itself from the religio-raoral element. But 
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with the expansion of life two other motives differentiated 
themselves in an absolutely clear and distinct form. 
The Vedic religion had its magical element with refer- 
ence to supra-mundane happiness and all through the 
development of Indian religion and philosophy it had 
never been able to get rid of this magical element. The 
philosophy of the Vedanta, the Buddhism, the Yoga and 
the Samkhya have always to depend upon the concept of 
magic and illusion as the fundamental pivot of the 
superstructure of these philosophies. 

But with regard to the mundane affairs, the Indians 
have always been absolutely definite, concrete and 
realistic in their conceptions. There is no mysticism 
whatsoever in Sanskrit poetry. They are all based upon 
concrete and tangible emotions. The inexhaustible 
wealth of natural phenomena in a country of tropical 
climate girdled by great mountain ranges, deep and 
extensive oceans interspersed with long and wide rivers ; 
where the seasons appear in so marked a manner, 
with glorious colours of the sky, the glowing sunshine, 
silvery moonbeams, the pouring sonorous rains, the 
sweet and green verdure, the blossoming fragrant 
flowers of all hues and beauty ; where birds with brilli- 
ant feathers and sweet chirpings and cooings and 
animals of all description, the beautiful antelopes, the 
fleet steed, the majestic elephants and the royal lions 
are abundant in the forests ; all these captivated the 
sensitive minds of the Indians as much as the gazelle- 
eyed damsels, with their ruddy cheeks and lips, the 
flowing raven hair, and healthy physique of emphatic 
outlines of figure. 

^)n the other hand, the Indian mind is subtle, deep, 
logical to the extreme, imaginative and analytic. \ The 
Indian mind has as much appeal to passion and 
emotion, desire for enjoying the world at its best as for 
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making provision for future post-mortem welfare which 
is as real to it as the world here on earth. At the 
same time, the Indian mind takes infinite delight in. 
carrying on logical thoughts to their consistent conclu- 
sions in analysing, classifying, naming and arranging 
the data in any sphere of experience. Again, the 
climatic conditions in which the Aryans in India 
came to live were such that their very existence in life 
often depended upon favourable showers which alone 
could render their corn-fields fertile. They had thus to 
depend upon fate and Providence as the fundamental 
datum for their well-being. Yet they were fully con- 
scious and alive to the efficiency of human will and action 
Human beings are not mere playthings in the hands o 
Nature. fThe Indians in the history of their civilisation 
understood the value of human life and human existence 
as the end and purpose of the whole of natural 
existence. ) They therefore somehow believed that fate 
or destiny, howsoever unknown and unknowable may 
be its nature, can in reality be influenced and modified 
by our actions. Herein they fell back on faith which 
was an indispensable postulate for proper action. This 
world is for our enjoyment and so we have the 
world beyond the present, after death, which must be 
for our happy existence and it is somehow given to 
us that whatever may be the obstacles in the way of 
destiny or fate or in the way of the vagaries of natural 
phenomena, it lies in our power, which is itself a faith, 
that we can modify its nature and method of working 
in our favour. Early in the history of human civilisation 
they discovered the existence of a supreme power which 
not only controlled the phenomena of the external world 
but also all the biological phenomena of life, the func- 
tions of our cognitive and conative senses. They began 
to search for the secret of this power in the external 
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world and being disappointed therein, turned inwardly 
to their own minds and discovered that the secret of 
-this great power that ruled the life, the universe and 
the man, was nothing but the self. Thus, side by 
side with the development of the magical literature 
which elaborated the sacrificial doctrine that sought 
the source of all power outside man in his ritual 
dealings with the external world, we have the secret 
instructions of the Upanisads which reveal to us 
the ultimate philosophy and secret of human life and 
its place in Nature. 

Literature is but a mode of the self-expression of the* 
inner man. The external man is visible, the internal 
man is invisible. We can look at the articles of civilisa- 
tion, the house, the furniture, the dress, the ordinary 
marks of refinement or rusticity, energy or constraint, 
customs and manners, intelligence, inventiveness and 
coolness, but all these are but different roads, the visible 
avenues that lead us to the invisible internal man as 
these are but his ways of expression. The internal man 
is but an organic unity of emotive and conative impulses 
which unroll themselves in accordance with the influ- 
ences, physical and social, in which the person has to 
evolve. The gifts of a particular race are its own. 
The peculiarities of the Greek imagination that gave us 
the twin sister of the Antigone of Sophocles and the 
goddesses of Phidias are the peculiar expressions of the 
Greek mind. As there are differences in anatomical 
structure between the various species of animal and plant 
lives, so there are essential anatomical peculiarities in 
the structure of the different racial minds. If we take 
the life of a man like Cromwell as depicted by Carlyle 
we may discover a secret organic unity within him and 
an inner soul which would explain all his springs of 
action. We find how a soul is working with the 
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troubling reverses of a melancholic imagination but with 
a tendency and temperament and instinct which is 
English to its very core, unintelligible to those who 
have not studied the peculiar English climate and 
still more the peculiarities of the genius of the English 
race. In and through his letters and mutilated speeches 
one may have the panorama of pictures that led 
him from his farm and team to the general’s tent 
and the Protector’s throne ; all through the changes 
and vicissitudes of life, in his freaks of conscience 
and political conclusions, the entire machinery of 
bis/ mind becomes directly visible ; and all through 
his individuality we mark the peculiarities of the 
insulated Englishman. In understanding the peculiar 
transformation of the English life in the middle ages 
we can perceive how from under the meaningless 
theological discussions and monotonous sermons, how 
from underneath the beating of living hearts, the con- 
vulsions and apathies of monastic life, the unpredicted 
genius of English life re-asserts itself in wavy turmoils 
and how the inroads of surrounding worldliness and its 
struggles with the monastic ideal, the true appreciation 
of civic life in its exactness, balance and strength, 
reveals itself, and how the iron determination of the 
race shows itself through its constant struggle with 
the neighbouring states. How this English genius is 
well-contrasted with that of France, cultured and re- 
fined with her drawing-room manners and untiring 
analysis of character and actions, her keen irony and 
ready wit, her finesse so practised in the discrimination 
of shades of thought, her turbulent and uncontrollable 
emotions, can be judged by any one who would care to 
study the representative literature of the two countries. 

The idea of a supernatural world, of God and His 
relation to man is indeed common to most civilised 
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human races, but it is the peculiar mode and appre* 
hension distinctly unique in itself that has in one case 
resulted in the architecture of the churches being thrown 
down the old status, destruction of pictures and 
ornaments, curtailment of ceremonies, shutting up of 
worshippers in high pews and the like and in the other 
case in the erection of temple-structures, installation of 
images, abolition of windows, darkening of the inner 
chamber, and at the same time in the provision for 
individual worship for every person according to his 
needs and also in the provision for conceiving God 
as formless, graspable only in thought and devo- 
tion and purity of character. While truth is regarded 
as one in the European countries, the Indians have 
always regarded the reality of grades and aspects of 
truth. It is for this reason that evolution in Europe 
has always taken place by destroying or modifying the 
old, ushering in the new with a total disregard of the 
old except in so far as its elements lay hidden in 
the structure of the new. Indian genius, however, felt 
no contradiction between the old and the new. The 
development of Indian thought therefore is the ushering 
in of the new without the annulment of the old. While 
the development of the Upanisadic monism may ,on 
one hand be regarded as the annulment of the pluralism 
of Vedic sacrifices and rituals yet the latter persisted 
side by side with the former through centuries. The 
Indian always found such relations between the old and 
tbe new that it regarded every aspect of the evolution 
as true with reference to human history and the history 
of truth in evolution. The European who does not 
understand this peculiarity of the Indian genius, must 
necessarily fail to have a proper perspective of the evolu- 
tion and development of Indian thought. The Indians 
do not feel any contradiction in taking to Vedic forms 
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of rituals at the time of marriage and have the images 
of Siva, Visnu and Sakti installed in his family temples 
and at the same time regard the Brahman as the ulti- 
mate truth as formless, causeless and yet the cause of all. 

Many European scholars have discussed the ques- 
tion of the secular or religious origin of dancing and 
dramatic plays. They have failed to notice that the 
origin is both religious and secular and in the same 
performance even now both religious and secular value 
is attached. The Vaisnava lyrics are tested from a 
literary point of view as excellent poems of love and at 
the same time they are .enjoyed with deep religious 
fervour developing into religious frenzy and unconscious 
states of emotional depth. 

When the Aryan settlers entered India in successive 
hordes and found themselves amongst the aborigines of 
India, the most important concern with them was the 
maintenance of the integrity of their race and culture. 
They were, however, somewhat humane in their tem- 
perament and could not think of destroying absolutely 
those of the aborigines who submitted to them against 
the hostile ones, the Raksasas and the Asuras. They 
carried on an interminable war against the hostile ones 
until at least most of them were destroyed. It is not 
impossible that the civilization of the people of the Indus 
Valley which is almost universally admitted as being 
pre-Vedic was so destroyed. At the same time it would 
be unwise to think that even these hostile people had 
not infiltrated some of their customs and religious 
beliefs and other elements of their civilisation. The 
Siva cult and the Yoga cult may be pointed out as 
specific instances of such infiltration. A close analysis 
and comparison of the elements of earliest Vedic civili- 
sation may in course of time reveal many more instances 
of mutual contact and indebtedness. 
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But along with the successful war and occupation of 
the country and gradual extension of the civilisation 
towards the East along the course of the Ganges and to- 
wards the South beyond the Vindhyas, unobstructed at 
the time by any foreign invasions, the principal problem 
before these Aryans was to solve the question of social 
synthesis consistent with absolute social integrity. 
They felt that without such a social integrity their 
unity and fraternity would be lost and their influence 
and existence would be destroyed under the strange 
influence of an alien land. They therefore fell back for 
the preservation of their old customs and manners to 
the religious practices as preserved in the oral traditions 
of the Vedas and the subsequent Vedic literature as it 
developed gradually in course of time. Their chief 
motive urge was social preservation and social continu- 
ity and maintenance of its integrity and solidarity, 
which the term * dharma’ etymologically means. 
Such a problem need not arise in any appreciable manner 
in the case of those Aryans who had migrated to the 
Western countries for where the Aryans were in large 
multitude they destroyed the original aborigines and 
the inter-marriage between the various hordes of Aryans 
did not or could not lead to any disruption of their 
social integrity as Aryans. In Iran the Aryans preserved 
their integrity and thus their civilization till the advent 
of the Moslems and when they could not withstand the 
impact of Islamic invasion they largely lost their 
integrity and their civilisation merged with the 
civilisation of the Semitic people. But even there 
the best literature and philosophy of the Islamic 
world had been produced by the Persian converts. 
No other nation has been known to produce litera- 
ture and philosophy of a standard higher than that of 
the Aryans, 
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As the preservation of the Vedic culture was thus 
regarded upon as the only means of social preservation 
and the maintenance of social integrity, and was thus 
looked upon as dharma, the idea of dharma as confor- 
mity to old customs and manners of Vedic times 
became the main spring not only of the evolution of the 
legal literature, the Puranas and the Dharma-iastras , 
but it became ingrained in the society as the fundamen- 
tal and indispensable structure and scheme of all its 
cultural products. Nothing could be allowed to prevail 
that would come into conflict with the dharma. 

This dharma again was based upon a literature and 
pre-eminently upon a poetic literature, viz., the Vedas. 
Literature thus in one sense as a traditional store- 
house of past customs and manners, was the source of 
dharma and it was dharma also that was in some 
sense at least the dominant influence or guide in the 
production and development of later literature. Practices 
of a secular nature that prevailed in old Vedic times 
became associated on the one hand with dharma and on 
the other they continued to have a development on 
secular lines such as would not be inconsistent with the 
practice of dharma. 

I shall give one instance. In the Rgveda I. 92.4 
there is a passage which describes the dancing of a 
courtesan ( nrtu ) — adhi petamsi vapate nrtur-iva-pornute 
vaksa ucchreva varjaham. Sayana in commenting on the 
verse explains it as follows : — nrtur-iva nartayanti yosid- 
iva peSamsi, riipa-namaitat sarvair-darteniyani rupani 
usa adhivapate svatmani adhikam dharayati vaksah 
svakiyam urahprade&am pornute anacchaditam karoti — 
i.e., the Usas is like a dancing girl who carefully clothes 
herself in her best raiments but keeps her bosom 
uncovered in order to attract the eyes of all. Now, 
a terracotta figure of a dancing girl with beautiful and 
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sparkling raiments over all her body but with bare bosoms 
has been discovered in the Maurya level of excavation 
near the site of the present Patna College. (See 
A. Banerjee-Sastri’s article, I. H. Q., 1933, p. 155.) 
Now, we find that exactly the same kind of dancing girl 
that used to dance before the audience in Vedic times 
appears in the same kind of dress keeping her bosoms 
bare and her body clothed in raiments before the 
audience in Maurya times. The continuity of the 
practice of the same kind of dancing with same kind of 
clothes for more than thousand years, cannot but appear 
to us surprising. Exactly the same sort of dancing of 
the Devadasis may even now be noticed in many of the 
temples of the South. 

We thus notice a strange continuity of secular 
practices and a strange association of these with reli- 
gious practices which has led many scholars to 
conceive the development of Indian drama from religious 
sources. The point, however, that we wish to lay stress 
upon here, is that the motive df dharma being essen- 
tially of the nature of social preservation and maintenance 
of social solidarity, had never been lost sight of in the 
development of Indian literature. The importance of 
this would be realised when we consider that even 
to-day the indispensable definition of being a Hindu 
consists in his participation in aDd loyalty to the Vedic 
practices. 

If we closely review the tendencies of the Vedic 
culture', we find that in addition to the adherence to 
certain Vedic customs and manners and the doctrines 
of sacrifices, the Vedic people were anxious like other 
Aryan people to provide for wealth and enjoyment in 
this life &nd for making provision for happiness here- 
after. As a matter of fact, most of their prayers are 
for mundane advantages, prosperity and happiness. 
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Even a cursory reading of the Atharva Veda will show 
that these Vedic people would offer prayers even for the 
meanest advantage and pleasure of vulgar types. The 
idea of dharma was later on supplemented with high 
moral ideals, self-control, control of passions and the 
like, culminating in the desire for liberation, but the 
idea of sense-enjoyment and the accumulation of articles 
of prosperity, i.e., kama and artha, remained all through 
the centuries more or less unaffected. The Hindu 
culture thus has been motivated principally by four 
impulses, the impulse of dharma, artha, kama and 
mok§a. Of these the moksa literature consists primarily 
of the Upani?ads, the works of the different philosophi- 
cal systems, the religio-philosopbical literature of the 
Tantras and the like. The impulse of dharma is to be 
found in the sacrificial literature and its accessories, the 
Vedahgas, The motive of artha forms the content of the 
Vartta literature which is now mostly extinct. The 
motive of kama in its special application to sexology 
has led to the development of a fairly large literature 
on the Kama-Sastra. The dharma, artha and kama 
together are called the trivarga. The literature of 
Political Science, the Kavya and the like are supposed 
to have been motivated by the three fundamental 
emotive tendencies, dharma, artha and kama. Of these 
the huge stotra literature is motivated by the impulse of 
dharma while the other forms of literature, viz., Epic 
Kavyas, Lyric Kavyas, the Dramas, have been moti- 
vated by three principles, dharma, artha and kama and 
so also is the katha literature and the niti literature. 

We have said above that the genius of the Indian 
mind is at once extremely analytic and imaginative. 
For this reason we have a fairly large literature of 
Natya-Sastra and Alamkdra-Mstra, which not only ana- 
lyses in ^detail the various elements that constitute the 
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complex act of dancing, acting and music, but which 
has also tried to review in detail the structure and 
technique of the Drama as well as the principles under- 
lying the display of sentiments through the histrionic 
art as well as poetry in general. 

Bharata in describing natya has characterised it 
as productive of dharma and fame, as conducive to long 
life and increasing the understanding and as instructive 
to people in general. It is supposed to be the conjoint 
result of all knowledge, wisdom, art and craft. Its 
purpose is to produce a sort of imitation of human events 
and character. It produces satisfaction and rest for the 
suffering, the fatigued, the wretched and it consoles 
those that are troubled by grief . 1 Dramatic art is thus 
regarded by Bharata, the author of the earliest work 
on the science of dramaturgy now available, as the art 
of reproduction by imitation. Consistently with it, 
Dhanafijaya has defined natya as the reproduction of a 
situation and as the different characters are given visible 
form (rupa) in the person of the actors, a drama is called 
a rupaha. Among the commentators of Bharata there 
are learned discussions regarding the sense in which a 
dramatic performance may be regarded as a reproduction 
in the sense of imitation and Abhinavagupta, the most 
penetrating and distinguished critic of art, strongly 
objects to the idea of imitation . He holds that through 
music, dancing, acting and tbe dress, dyeing, and the 
stage environment, tbe dramatic performance is entirely 

1 nand-bhavopasampannatp ndnd-vasthdnta<rdtmakam | 
loka-vrttdnukaraparp nd^yametanmayd krtam II 
dufykhdrtdndip dramartanarp dokdrtdndrp tapasvinam | 
vidr&ntujananam kdle nd\yametad bhavifyati II 
dharmyarp yadasyamdyufyarp hitarp buddhi-vivaidhanam | 
loko-padeda-jananarp nfyyametad bhavi§yaii II 
na taj-jfldnaip na tac~chi1paip na sd vidyd na sd kald | 
ndsau yogo no tot karma ndtye'smin yanna drdyate II 

— Bharata ’a Naiyadastra . 
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a new art for the production of aesthetic joy and it is 
not imitation in any ordinary sense of the term. 
Abhinavagupta says that imitation of other’s move- 
ments would produce the ludicrous and imitation of 
other’s feelings and emotions is impossible. The 
influence of music, the sight of the other actors and the 
stage environment produce in the actor an influence by 
which he forgets his spatio-temporal, actual or local 
personality and thus transfigures himself into his 
dramatic personality and a new world consistent with 
the spirit of the dramatic situation appears in him and 
his performance produces in a similar manner a new 
influence, and a new type of communication emerges out 
of him and enlivens the mind of the audience. But we 
shall not enter here into any details of the nature of 
art-communication. We are only interested to point 
out that dramatic performance becomes an art when 
recitation in the form of dialogues associated with 
suitable gestures, postures, movement, dancing, dress 
and music, succeeds in giving expressions to sentiments 
and passions so as to rouse similar sentiments in the 
minds of the audience. Thus it becomes a dramatic 
art. Thus Natyadarpana says : natakamiti natayati 
vicitram radjandt pravetena sabhydndm hrdayam narta- 
yati iti natakam. 1 In this sense a dramatic perform- 
ance should be distinguished from mere recitation 
which is not so effective. We have elsewhere in the 
editorial notes tried to show the manner in which the 
dramatic performance evolved through a combination of 
recitation, dancing and acting and the fact that there 
were at least in the 2nd century B.C. and in the time 
of the Mauryyas, schools and teachers for the training 
of the dramatic art. 
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yadyapi kathadayo'pi srotfhfdayatn ndtayanti tathapiahk op&yadinarp 
vaieitryahetundmabhivat na tathd railjakatvam iti na te n&takam I 
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We have said above that the kacyas and the natya 
contributed to dharma, artha and kama and Bharata’s 
specification of the object of dramatic performance also 
confirms the view. Not only is natya called a Veda for 
universal instruction and the author of the Natyasdstra 
called a muni (saint) but dramatic performances were 
generally held in times of religious festivities and when 
they consisted in the reproduction of the great characters 
of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, they had not 
only an educative value in rousing noble passions but 
they were regarded also as productive of merit, both for 
those who performed them and for those who listened to 
and witnessed them. Even to-day the Kamacarita is 
played in a peculiar manner in the United Provinces in 
India, where the players as well as the audience are 
surcharged with a religious emotion. Again, when a 
kathaka or a reciter would recite, say, the episode of 
the marriage of Sita, religiously-minded persons would 
have the impression in their minds that the marriage of 
Sita was actually taking place before them and those 
who can afford to do it, would willingly offer golden 
ornaments and jewels as articles of dowry for Sita, 
which of course, are received by the Brahmin reciting 
as his fees. Even those who cannot afford to pay 
much would offer whatever they can, fruits and flowers, 
coins, grains, etc., on such an occasion. Here, again, 
we must note the imaginative character of the Indians, 
who can very easily lose their personality when they 
listen to the imaginary description of deeds that are 
dear to their hearts. I do not know if any other people 
in the world have such imaginary susceptibilities. 

In the Prapannamrta (Chap. 86) by Anantacarya 
there is a curious episode of King Kula^ekhara who was 
a Tamil king living in the 12th century, who was very 
fond of listening to the recitation of the Ramayana. 
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When he listened to a verse to the effect that Kama was 
alone to meet the fourteen thousand demons, he became 
so much excited with the affair that he immediately 
armed himself from head to foot and was on the point of 
marching with all his army to meet Ravana as an ally 
of Rama . 1 Such imaginative predilection of the Indian 
people could easily be utilised by the poets by dealing 
with characters of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata 
and the Puranas as a means of rousing the religious 
and moral interest of the audience and thereby contri- 
buting to dharma. We know that the Ramayana, 
which is definitely called a kdvya and the Mahabharata , 
which is called an itihasa, are regarded as invested 
with the holiness of the Yedas. Thus, there was an 
easy bridge between what may be called dharma and 
what may be called plain literature. We can also 
assume that the Indian people in general were as a rule 
religiously-minded and cared for that type of literature 
which initiated them to religious principles and 
strengthened their faith *in a pleasurable manner 
through amusements. This may be a very important 
reason why most of the plots of Indian dramas and 
lcavyas were taken from the Ramayana, the Mahd- 
bhSrata and the Puranas. There are indeed some plots 
derived either directly or indirectly from Clunadhya or 
the floating materials used by him or from similar other 
sources. In other cases, the lives of great kings or 
saints also form the subject-matter of the kavyas and 
the dramas and in a few cases historical events have 

1 SuSrava lam imam Slokarp bhaktiman kula&ekharah | 
calurda&asahasrani raksasdni bhima-karmanam \ 
ekaSca rdmo dharmatmd katharp'yuddharri bhavi§yati | 
asahisnustato'dharmayuddharp, itghrarp skhalad-gatih | 
dhanurvanatp, samddaya kha4gar(i, carma ca viryyavan | 
caturangabalopeto janasthdnarp kftatvarafy I 
pratasthe talk$ane tasya sahayarthatp, haripriyah II 
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also been made the subject-matter of literature. Side 
by side with these historical kavyas we have many 
prafasti-havyas in inscriptions which are of excellent 
poetic merit, such as, the praSastis by KavISvara 
Rama (700-800 A.D.) and the LalitasSuradeva of the 
9th century A.D., &c. 

Not only in the choice of subjects but also in the 
framing of the plots, poets were sometimes guided by 
idealistic motives. Thus Kalidasa described the physical 
beauty of Parvati to its perfection in the Kumara- 
sambhava, but in the matter of the fruition of her love 
for a great yogin like Siva, the fragile physical beauty 
was not deemed enough. She must go through the 
hardest penance in order that she may make her love 
fruitful. It is only the spiritual glory and spiritual attain- 
ment of spiritual beauty, beauty attained by self-control 
and the attainment of moral height that can become 
permanent and eternal. 1 In the case of the love of 
Sakuntala, who in the intensity of her love had forgotten 
her duties in the hermitage, she had to suffer cruel 
rebuff and practical banishment in sorrow. The lusty 
love of ‘0rva6l was punished by her being turned into a 
creeper. Thus, the poet Kalidasa, when describing the 
passion of love, is always careful to demonstrate that 
hama should not in its intensity transgress the 
dharma. But the same poet was not in the least 
perturbed in giving us glowing experiences of conjugal 
satisfaction that took place between Siva and Parvati, or 
conjugal yearning in the case of the Yaksa for his 



1 iye$a sa kartumabandhya-rupatam samadhimasthdya tapobhir - 

dtmanah | 

avdpyate vd kathamanyathadvayarp, tathdvidham prema patiica tadr • 

Sah 11 

—Kumdrasambhava, Canto V, 2. 
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beloved spouse. Kama in itself is not undesirable or 
bad, but when it transgresses dharma it becomes 
wicked. The kama of King Agnivarna in Raghu- 
varriSa led to his destruction. It is for this reason 
that the Sanskrit poets of India instead of por- 
traying mere characters or giving expression to ardent 
love or other sentiments as such, or devising their 
plots at random from their everyday sphere of ex- 
periences, had to adopt a particular scheme, a frame- 
work of types, within which limitations they had to 
give vent to their poetic effusions. The scheme or 
the frame should be such that the .fundamental principle 
that dharma , artha and kama should not transgress 
one another leading to disastrous results, may 
be observed. But here again, with the exception 
of Bhasa, most of the writers had conformed to the 
poetic convention that no drama should end with 
disastrous consequences. Here again, a drama as an 
work of art was regarded as a whole, as a cycle com- 
plete in itself. A drama ending with disastrous 
consequences would be a mutilated piece from the 
world of our experience — it would merely mean that 
the cycle has not been completed, or that it is only 
a partial view and not the whole. Inspite of the 
charge of pessimism often laid at the door of Indian 
thought by the Westerners, it should be noted that 
the Indians who admit, sorrow as a partial aspect of 
things would regard it as negative in the conception 
of the whole or totality. A drama in its totality must 
aim at some realisation. It is for this reason that the 
fully developed drama, viz., a nataka, should have in it 
five critical situations called the mukha, pratimukha, 
Ijarbha, vimar&a and nirvahana. Thus in the drama 
Ratnclvali, the love of Sagarika at seeing the king 
Udayana at first sight, introduces the main theme 
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of the drama which would culminate in the end in 
the happy union of Udayana with Sagarika. This 
is the seed, as it were, which would fructify in 
the whole drama. This seed of first love was some- 
what obscured by the artifice of the king and other 
events that followed, but its shoot is again manifested 
when in Act II through the arrangement of Susangata 
king Udayana and Sagarika met each other. This is 
called the pfatimukha-sandhi. The garbha-sandhi is 
that in which there are obstructive events which lead 
the reader to doubt whether the hopes raised would be 
fulfilled or not. Thus, when in Sakxintald we have 
the curse of Durvasa and later on, the repulsion of 
Sakuntala by the king in the Court, and her dis- 
appearance, we have the garbha-sandhi. Later on, 
when at the sight of the ring the king is reminded of 
Sakuntala, we have the vimaHa-sandhi, or inspite of 
the obstruction and doubt, the reader is again 
encouraged to hope and is partially satisfied with regard 
to the expected union. The last nirvahana-sandhi is 
that in which the king Du?yanta becomes again united 
with Sakuntala in Act VII. Thus the five critical 
situations constitute a unity, an epitome of our life as 
a whole. Life has its crises, its difficulties and 
disappointments, but we have always to be hopeful 
regarding the final fulfilment. The drama is thus the 
reflection of life as a whole from the Indian point of 
view and contains its own philosophy. The critics, 
however, recommend further divisions of each of the 
critical stages into which we need not enter. What 
is important to note here is the general review of 
life. 

Drama has several forms, viz., nataka, prakarana' 
n&tikd, prakarani, vyayoga, samavakara, bh&na, 
dima, utsrstikahka, ihamrga, vithi and prahasana. The 
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ptakarana deals with the plot consisting of the 
characters of ordinary people, such as the minister, 
Brahmin, merchant and the like and the plot generally 
is the poet’s own invention, or taken from historical 
episodes. Thus Malatlmadhava is a prakarana. The 
heroine may either be a wife or a courtesan. In Mrccha- 
katika we have a courtesan as a heroine and in Malatl- 
madhava a wife. The other characters belong also 
to the sphere of common people. Among the women 
characters we have the procuresses and other common 
women. In a prakarana there are generally troublous 
events and the principal hero is of a patient and 
peaceful temperament (dhiratonta) . The ndtika, is 

a mixture of nataka and prakarana. The principal 
sentiment is generally love and the hero is generally 
of a soft and amorous temperament. It generally 
deals with the characters of kings. The hero king 
is always afraid of the queen in carrying on his amor- 
ous adventures. There are more heroines than heroes. 
It may be of one, two, three or four Acts. A bhana 
portrays the character of a knave or rogue ( dhurta ), 
wherein only one person acts in imaginary dialogues, 
i.e., behaving as if the actor was responding to the 
question or speech of another and it consists only of 
one Act and it may include dancing as v^ell. Though 
there is but only one actor, he carries on dialogues 
with imaginary persons not present on the stage. It 
may also include singing. Sometimes one may sit and 
recite with gestures. It generally portrays the amorous 
sentiment and sometimes heroism. The prahasana 
consists in portraying the sentiment of the ludicrous 
generally at the expense of the religious sects; the 
actors and actresses are generally courtesans and their 
associates and the members of the sects at whose 
expense the fun is being enjoyed. It generally consists 
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of one Act. A dima portrays the behaviours and 
characters of ghosts and ghostly beings, Gandharvas, 
Yak?as and Rakgasas. It generally portrays the senti- 
ment of anger and that of the loathsome and disgusting 
and treats of dreadful things like the eclipse, the 
thunder and the comet. It generally consists of four 
Acts and has four critical situations. As examples of 
this, one may refer to the Tripuradaha, V rtroddharana 
and Tarakoddharana. A vyayoga has for its hero either 
gods or kings and has but few actors, — three, four or 
five, but not exceeding ten. The two critical situa- 
tions, garbha and vimar&a are absent. It describes 
generally deeds of violence and fighting, but the 
fighting is not for the sake of any woman. It generally 
deals with the happenings of one particular day. A 
samavakara deals with legendary episodes of the con- 
flict between the gods and demons. It generally deals 
with the sentiment of heroism and generally consists 
of three Acts of three different times. It portrays siege 
of cities or battles or stormy destructions or destructions 
through fire. The Samudramanthana by Vatsaraja is 
a good illustration of samavakara. A vithi consists 
of one Act, like the Vakulavithi. It generally portrays 
the sentiment of love and is sometimes accompanied 
with dancing and amorous gestures and generally there 
is one or two actors. The utsr§tikdhka deals with 
a known legend or a fairy tale and portrays cruel deeds 
and battles. Many young women are introduced as 
weeping and sorrowing. Though full' of dreadful 
events, it would end in peace. Generally it contains 
three Acts. Actual killing should not be shown on the 
stage though sometimes violation of this rule is seen, 
as in the utsrstikanka called the Nagananda, where 
Jimutavahana dies on the stage. An Ihampga portrays 
fighting for the sake of women and the hero may be 
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godly or human and there may be great fights for the 
possession of heavenly nymphs. There are generally 
four Acts and the plot is derived from well-known stories 
modified by the dramatist. 

A review of these various forms of dramatic per- 
formance sheds some new light upon the problem of the 
evolution of the drama. Of these various forms of the 
drama it is only the nataka and the prakarana that 
may be regarded as full-fledged dramas. Of these two, 
again, the nataka should be based upon a well-known 
story and the hero, who is generally a king, should be 
possessed of all kingly qualities. Though the story should 
be derived only from legends, yet whatever may be im- 
proper or undesirable should be left out. There should 
be many characters in it and there should be the 
five sandhis and a proper balance between the various 
Acts. The sentiment to be portrayed should be either 
heroic or amorous and nothing that may be shocking, 
dreadful or shameful should be shown on the stage. 
It should consist of at least five Acts and it should not 
have more than ten Acts and each Act should contain 
the event of one day or half a day. The Vikramorvasl 
is a five-Act drama, the Ramabhyudaya a six-Act drama, 
the Sakuntala a seven-Act drama, the Nalavikrama an 
eight- Act drama, the Deviparinaya a nine-Act drama and 
the Bdlaramciyana a ten-Act drama. The nataka form 
of drama is regarded as the best and it is supposed to 
contribute to dharma, artha and kdma inconsistency with 
each other . 1 The prakaraya resembles the nataka, only 



i ato hi ndpakasyd'sya prdthamyarp parikalpitam I 
ndpya*vedarjt vidhdyddavj^indha pitdmaha\ I 
dharmddi-sadhanarp ndpyarp satva-duhkhd-panodanam I 
asevadhvam tadr§ayas tasyotthdnarp, tu napakam I 
divya-mdnuqa-sarpyogo yatrdhkairavidtyakaih II 

Bh&vapfakaSana of Saradatanaya VIII, pp. 287-238. 
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the plot here may be either legendary or coucocted by 
the poet. It also contributes to dharma, artha and 
kama, but the characters are not taken from the higher 
sphere. There may be courtesans here or legally 
married wives or damsels in the state of courtship 
but they are all taken from the bourgeois, such as in 
the Mrcchakatika or the Malatlmadliava. The natika 
like the Ratnavall or the Priyadarstkd also deals with 
characters of the higher sphere and they are generally 
of the amorous type. There is not in it any attempt 
to contribute to dharma, artha and hama in mutual 
consistency. We thus find that it has not the same high 
purpose as the nataka or the prakarana, This 

character- accounts for the fact that ndtakas have been more popu- 
lates of 

some other lar and we have an immensely larger number of ndtakas 
drama. than any other form of the drama. This is consistent 
with the ideal of the realisation of trivarga, i.e., 
dharma, artha and kama, in dramatic performance. It 
also accounts for the fact that we have so few of the 
prahasana and the bhana, which are farces and parodies 
from common life. There may have been the earlier 
forms of popular play which gradually dwindled away 
into forgetfulness with the pronounced and pointed 
development of the ideal of trivarga among people in 
general, and we perceive that as time advanced the ideal 
of dharma as. a purpose of drama was more and more 
definitely demanded. When with the Mahomedan 
occupation the religious practices ceased to be encourag- 
ed by kings, people wanted to be reminded of the old 
ideals of holy characters in dramatic plays and this 
explains the fact why after the 12th or the 13th century 
we have such a superabundance of Epic kavyas and 
dramas with religious themes. 

Taken at random, of about 68 dramatic pieces after 
the 12th century A.D., we find that the plot of about 
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41 of them were taken from the religious legends and 
only 27 from the secular legends, mostly built upon the 
story available from Grunacjhaya’s source. Of these 41 
dramatic pieces drawn from the religious legends, 27 
are natakas, one is a prakarana, 3 are vyayogas, 2 
d,imas, one Ihamrga, 4 utsrstikahkas, 2 samavakaras. 
Of the 27 dramatic pieces from secular sources, 6 are 
natakas, 11 prakaranas, 3 prahasanas, 2 vlthis, 4 
natikas and one ihamrga. We thus see that the natakas 
by far exceeded all other forms of dramatic compositions 
and most of them .were taken from religious legends. 
All vyayogas (three), dimas (two), utsrstikahkas (four) 
and samavakaras (two) are religious. There is one 
secular Ihamrga and one religious. The bhdna and the 
prahasana cannot by nature be religious and we have 
only 4 prahasanas including the Hasyacudamani, and 
there is one bhana called the Karpuracarita. Among 
those derived from secular legends, there are some 
natakas, prakaranas, two vlthis and 4 natikas. The 
dima, we have already seen, deals with episodes of 
supernatural beings like the ghosts and goblins. The 
vyayoga and the samavakdra deal generally with dreadful 
events, battles between the demons and the gods and 
it is probable that they existed as the earlier forms 
of dramatic representations portraying the defeats of the 
asuras and the aboriginal races in their conflict with 
the Aryans. The bhana and the prahasana were 
generally comic representations from popular life of a 
lower status and they displayed no moralising tendency. 
These were the first to disappear. Those dramatic 
forms of representation like the vyayoga, dima and 
samavakdra which represented military valour, anger 
or irascibility of temper, could not also stand, as with 
the distance of time actual episodes . of battles, etc., 
which had at one time agitated the public mind and 
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represented the moek triumph of the Aryan people 
over their neighbours, ceased to interest the public 
mind. The fact that Bbasa, whose works are the 
earliest representatives of our dramatic literature now 
available, gives equal importance to these as to the 
natakas indicates the possibility of their existence in 
larger numbers in earlier times which are now lost. It 
is remarkable to note that Bhasa also draws upon 
religious legends in a large measure. Of the two 
fragmentary dramas of Agvaghosa, one is the Sdriputra- 
prakarana and the other is a religious allegory like the 
Prabodha-candrodaya of later times, and the religious 
motive is apparent in both of them. 

In the drama of later times, i.e., from the 12th to 
the J8th century, taking a review of about 33 dramas, 
we find that almost all of them are based on either the 
Kama or the Krsna legend. Hardly any drama had 
been written during this period which may be said to 
have been based upon the story-material of Gunadhya 
which in the later centuries before Christ and through- 
out many centuries after the Christian era supplied 
materials to so many dramas. The same thing may be 
said with more emphasis regarding the Epic kavyas. 
With the exception of the Garita-kavyas or biographical 
epics there have hardly been any Epic kavyas through- 
out the centuries which have not been based on the reli- 
gious legends. Valmiki’s Ramayana, the Mahabharata 
and the Kfijna legends from the Puranas had stood as 
inexhaustible stores from which poets could either 
borrow or adapt legends with modifications for their 
kavya. The Prahsti kavyas were all inspired with 
feelings of loyalty to great kings or patrons and such 
loyalty could be compared only to devotion to God. 
Thus, both in the dramas and in the kavyas the scope of 
the poet’s treatment was limited by the considerations 
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of trivarga-siddhi. The Sanskrit poets were as a rule 
very fond of delineating the amorous sentiment or the 
sentiment of love. But they could give play to the 
portrayal of their erotic predilections only in a limited 
manner in the kavyas and the dramas so far as is con- 
sistent with normal, social and conjugal rules of life ; 
but in this sphere the elaborate description of feminine 
beauty and post-nuptial amorous enchantments gave the 
poets sufficient scope to indulge in their tendency to 
give expression to passions and longings. Long sepa- 
rations were also good situations for portraying amorous 
longings. 

But whether in literature or not, the bodily side of 
the passion or the structural conditions of feminine 
beauty have found a place of importance and except in 
the works of a few artists or poets, the representations 
of the physical side seem to our taste to be rather crude. 
It does not, of course, prove that the passion was 
burning more in the blood of the Hindus than in the 
blood of other races. It probably simply means that 
kama being one of the constituents of trivarga, voluptu- 
ousness and sensuality and appreciation of feminine 
beauty as sanctioned by dharma was quite innocent and 
had nothing to be abashed of. The passion of kama, 
as &as been mentioned above, had two spheres, one that 
was enjoined by dharma where non -indulgence of the 
passions would be a punishable sin, and the other when 
it was not enjoined by dharma but when such indul- 
gence did not transgress the limits of dharma. So the 
poets also portrayed passionate love in the latter sphere 
and these portrayals in the Patakas and elsewhere form 
some of the best specimens of Sanskrit amorous poetry. 

It has been said above that the drama or Epic Mvya 
was looked upon in this country not as a portrayal of 
any scene of life or any characters that came within the 
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experience of the poet but that they were generally 
regarded as giving an epitome of complete life either of 
the great religious heroes or of kings famous in 
traditional or legendary accounts. Even the story of 
Guna<Jhya had a sanctified atmosphere about it on 
account of the fact that it was often believed that it was 
originally narrated by Lord Siva to Parvati ( hara - 
mukhodgirna). It is on this account that in the great 
kavyas where royal life was depicted, wars and battles, 
svayanivaras, kingly magnanimity and royal episodes of 
love were narrated and in dramas also which were not 
professedly of a didactic character, the principal subject- 
matter was an episode of love and oh some occasions 
heroism also. 

It is on account of a loyalty ingrained deeply in the 
mental structure of Hindu life that Hindu creations 
either in art, literature or philosophy have always 
followed the course of creating types, where individual- 
ity has always remained shy to express itself in its full 
height. Thus, in philosophy also we do not get a free 
response of thought moving forward largely untramelled 
by conditions, but always leaning towards certain fixed 
points which are like the Cartesian co-ordinates deter- 
mining its exact situation. Thus, almost every Indian 
philosophy should admit the validity of the Vedas, the 
doctrine of re-birth or transmigration, the possibility of 
salvation and the root-cause of the world as being some 
form of ignorance. Within these limits each system of 
Indian philosophy develops its own views and predilec- 
tions. Each system can criticise the above concepts, 
may explain its theory of knowledge and the nature of 
the world, a concept of bondage and salvation and the 
ways that may be adopted for that. So in art also, 
most forms of pictorial or statuary art and even the 
architectural art of India would have some message to 
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communicate and a physical portrayal would rather 
sacrifice its faithfulness to nature in the interest of the 
message to be communicated rather than be realistic 
and devote itself only to the delineation of beauty. 

Under these circumstances, an Epic is supposed to 
have for its hero some king or kings of the same race. 

The story must be taken from a legend. It should 
include within it deprecatory remarks about evil deeds 
and the edification of the noble, description of natural 
scenes, mountains, forests and oceans, morning, evening, 
and the seasons. 

Every kind of human production, — literature, music, 
fine arts, philosophy, science, state-craft, — has for its ‘{ ) ° DS gene> °g 
direct cause a moral disposition or a combination of ?/ "J * nd 
moral dispositions which seems somehow internally to 
determine these products. The conditions of race, 
epoch and environmental conditions and circumstances 
bring out to prominence certain moral conditions which 
are suited to the production of particular types of archi- 
tecture, painting, sculpture, music or poetry. Each has 
its special law and it is by virtue of this law, acciden- 
tally as it may appear, that development takes place 
amidst the diversion of its neighbours, like painting in 
Flanders and Holland in the 17th century, poetry in 
England in the 16th century, music in Germany in the 
18tb. At such times in such countries the conditions are 
fulfilled for one art rather than for another. There is 
a special kind of psychology, a mental perspective 
required for the development of each of these arts. 

There is a peculiar inner system of impressions and 
operations which makes an artist, a believer, a musician, 
a painter, a wanderer, or a man of society. Literature 
is like living monuments of the outstanding personalities 
of different times. Literature is instructive because it 
is beautiful. Its utility depends upon its perfection. 
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It deals with visible and almost tangible sentiments 
and the more a book represents the important sentiment 
of the people the higher is its place in literature. It is 
by representing the mode of being of the whole Nature 
of a whole age that a writer can collect round him the 
sympathies of an entire age and an entire nation. It is 
not mere catechisms or chronicles that can impress 
upon us the inner nature of a person or a nation. It is 
the inner movement of sentiments and interests, ideals 
and emotions made living through artistic expression, 
that can hold before us the life of a people. 

It is curious to notice that Indian life and manners 
continued to present a pattern for decades of centuries. 
There was growth and development but more or less on 
the same line. It was only after the Mahammadan 
invasion and finally with the occupation of the country 
by the British that the system of its life and manners 
and even the psychology of the people has undergone a 
rude change — a change which at the first shock had 
stunned the mind of the people with the advent of the 
new sciences, new ways of thought, new perspectives 
which brought with it the whole history of Western 
culture with its massive strength hurled against the 
Indian people. During the first 130 years or so the 
nerve of the Indian mind was almost paralysed by this 
rude shock and during the past 50 years the Indian 
mind is again trying to undersfand the value of the 
contribution of this culture and has been trying to 
become self-conscious and rise above its influence — a 
fact which may be well appreciated not only by the 
growing political consciousness and demand for freedom 
but also from the history of the Bengali literature, 
culminating in the literature of Poet Babindranath in 
whose writings we find a clear and concrete method as 
to how the Western culture can be synthesised with the 
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Indian genius without submitting and drooping down 
before the former but rising above it and yet assimila- 
ting its best fruits and introducing such changes in our 
outlook and perspective as are consonant with our past 
and yet capable of assimilating the new for a creative 
transfiguration . 

The reason of the continuity of Indian culture is 
largely to be found in the insular character of our civi- 
lisation and the extreme doggedness and obstinacy 
amounting to haughtiness and national pride rising to 
the level of religion against the conscious acceptance of 
any contribution from any foreigner. This could be 
possible largely because of the fact that this national 
pride had become identified with our religion. Our 
legal literature is called Dharmatiastra. or religious litera- 
ture. Manners, customs, professions and the like, the 
creation of our social classes with their restricted duties, 
divisions of life into different stages with their ordained 
duties, are not for us mere social adjustments due to 
diverse social and environmental causes but it has been 
the essence of Hindu religion. The Smrtis or the Indian 
legal literature has codified for every member of every 
social class the nature of his duties. The law is not 
merely for regulating our conduct to our fellow- 
beings but for regulating the entire course of our 
daily life, eating, drinking and the like from birth 
to death. Though at different times people have more 
or less deviated from the strict programme laid down 
by the Smrtis, yet, on the whole, the social life has 
strictly and uniformly followed not only the general 
scheme laid by the Smrtis but also most of the 
particular details. I have said above that the stringent 
grip of the Smrtis became more and more tightened 
with the advance of centuries. Thus, for example, the 
prescriptions of the medical science as regards food and 
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drink as found in the Caraha in the 1st century A.D., 
is found wholly unacceptable in the legal literature of 
later times. Restrictions of food and drink and 
various other kinds of conduct and practice became 
more and more stringent, signifying thereby a 
slackening tendency in society. 

Marx has said that division of the social classes 
has always been the result of conflict between the 
capitalists and the working classes and that the 
development of social culture, the production of 
literature, philosophy, music and the like, is the result 
of the change in economic conditions and means of 
production. But both these theses seem to lose their 
force in the case of India. Here we have the develop- 
ment of philosophy, art and literature though there 
has practically been no change in the means of 
economic production. for more than 2,000 years. The 
Brahmins had a position which was even greater than 
that of a king, not to speak of a Vaisya capitalist, and 
yet there was no theocracy in India like the Papal 
domination of the West or like the system of the Caliphs 
in Islam. The Brahmins were poor and self-abnegating 
persons who generally dedicated their lives to learning 
and teaching and to the practice of religious works. 
They did not interfere with the rules of kings except when 
some of them were appointed ministers but they laid 
down a scheme of life and a scheme of conduct which 
had to be followed by all persons from the king to the 
tanner. It was this enforcement of a universal scheme 
of life that often protected the people from misrule and 
tyranny on the part of kings. It is no doubt true that 
in a few exceptions there had been tyranny and 
misrule, but on the whole the kings had to follow a 
beneficent scheme for it was the law. It is principally 
at the time of the Mauryas that we find many laws 
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introduced which were advantageous to the king but 
the Mauryas were Sudras. At the time of the K§atriya 
kings we again find the laws of Smfti revived. The 
caste system had already come into force in its 
stringency in the 4th century B.C. Thus, Megasthenes 
says: “No one is allowed to marry out of his own 
caste or to exchange one profession or trade for another 
or to follow more than one business.” The existence 
of the caste system means the allocation of particular 
duties in society to particular castes. The union of 
the K§atriya and the Brahmana, of the king and the 
law-giver in the council, was at the basis of the 
Hindu Government. There was a joint-family system 
very similar to what they had in Rome, but every 
individual member had a locus standi in the eye of the 
law and the father of the family was like the trustee 
of the family property. The king and the Brahmin 
were the trustees of society, the king by protecting and 
enforcing the laws of dharma and the Brahmin by 
promulgating them. The Brahmins, as it were, were 
the legislators, and the kings, the executives and the 
former were, so far as the legislation went, independent 
of the latter. This legislation, however, referred not 
only to ordinary juridical conduct but to all kinds of 
daily duties and conduct as well. But when the laws 
were codified, though the Brahmin as a purohita or 
priest retained his position of high honour and respect 
from the king, he was no longer a constituent of the 
Government. Thus, the seven ahgas constituting the 
state ( svamya-matya-suhrt-kota-rastra-durga-balani ca, 
i.e., king, councillor, allies, treasury, people and 
territory, fortresses and army), did not include 
Brahmins as a constituent. Gradually the importance 
of the king’s office gained in strength as subserving the 
primary needs and interests of the people and the 
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preservation of the society according to the principles 
of dharma. But even the king was bound to dispense 
justice in accordance with the principles of dharma. 
The dispensation of justice was not only necessary for 
social well-being but punishment was also regarded as 
having a purificatory value for a man’s post-mortem 
well-being. The unrighteousness of a king destroys 
dharma in the society and creates social disturbances 
as well as physical misfortunes, such as, untimely 
death, famine and epidemic. Thus the dispensation 
of justice and its failure was regarded not only as 
having immediate but also transcendental effects. 
The king thus had a great responsibility. The king 
exists for the discharge of dharma and not for self- 
gratification ( dharmaya raja bhaoati na hamaharanaya 
tu). Almost all the sciences of polity are in thorough 
agreement with the view that a king must first of all 
be absolutely self-controlled. But in spite of all these, 
there were teachers like Bharadvaja who would advise 
any kind of unprincipled action for the maintenance of 
the king’s power. But this was not accepted by most 
of the political authorities, but Kautilya’s code leaned 
more or less to this type of action. In the Mahabharata 
we find many passages in which the role of punishment 
is extolled and Brhaspati also held that view. Side by 
side with the view of divine authority of kings we have 
also in the Mah&bharata and the Buddhist canons the 
view that the king was elected by the people on the 
terms of contract which involved the exchange of the 
just exercise of sovereign power and obedience regarding 
payment of taxes on the part of the people. In 
Kautflya we find that he had due regard for the 
social order of varndirama and he regarded the 
importance of the three Vedas, the Varta-fastra and 
Polity. Kautjilya lays great importance on the position 
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of the king’s office. The king constitutes within 
himself his kingdom and his subjects. Yet there are 
many passages in the Arthaidstra to indicate that king’s 
authority depends upon the will of the people whom he 
has always to keep satisfied, and we find there that it is 
the duty of the king to promote the security and 
prosperity of the people in lieu of which the subjects 
should pay taxes to him. Kautilya is also mainly 
loyal to the DharmaSdstra principle that the king is an 
official who is entitled to receive taxes for the service 
of protection and that he is spiritually responsible for 
the discharge of his duties. Kautilya also lays down 
a very high standard of moral life for the king. Good 
education and self-control are the first requisites of good 
government. Though there are elaborate rules of 
foreign policy, Kautilya definitely lays down the view 
that no king should covet his neighbour’s territories, 
and in case of battles with other kings it is his duty to 
restore to throne the most deserving from the near rela- 
tions of the vanquished king — a policy entirely different 
from that of the imperialistic governments of to-day. A 
king should only attempt to secure safety for his kingdom 
and extend his influence on others. In later times, 
between 900 and 1200 A.D., when the commentaries of 
Medhatithi, Vijnanesvara and Apararka and the Jaina 
Nitivdkydmrta were written, we have the view, parti- 
cularly in Medhatithi, that the principles of mjadharma 
and dandaniti, though principally derived from Vedic 
institutions, are to be supplemented from other sources 
and elaborated by reason. Thus, Medhatithi would not 
restrict the office of kingship to a K§atriya alone but 
would extend it to any one who is ruling with proper 
kingly qualities. Kalidasa also, we have seen, was 
consistent with the teaching of the old Dharma&astra 
that the term ksatra was in meaning identical to the 
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term nrpa. Ksatra means ksatdt trdyate and nrpa 
means nrn pati. The other aspect of the king is that 
he should be popular, and this aspect is signified by 
the term raja ( raja prakrtiraftjandt). But Medhatithi 
uses the term raja, nrpa or parthiva to mean any ruling 
prince. Medhatithi would apply the term nrpa even to 
provincial governors. The subjects have the inalien- 
able right of protection by the king by virtue of the 
taxes they pay to him, and for any mischief that comes 
to them, the king is responsible. If their property is 
stolen, the king will restore the value of the articles 
stolen. It seems also that Medhatithi not only concedes 
to the view that the subjects may even in normal times 
bear arms for self -protection, but when the king is 
incompetent, they have also the right to rebel and 
suspend the payment of taxes. But during the 12th to 
the 17th century in the works of Sukra, Madhava and 
Para^ara, we find again the theory of divine right of 
kings coming to the forefront and the doctrine of the 
perpetual dependence of subjects on the king and of the 
king’s immunity from harm advocated, which tended 
to contradict the earlier concept of king as the servant 
of the people. 

From the above brief review we can well understand 
the light in which the kings were held during the 
really creative period of literature beginning from the 
2nd or the 3rd century B. C. to the 12th century A.D. 
The ideal of a king depicted in the Rdmdyana and also 
in the Mahdbhdrata as also in the works of Kalidasa and 
other writers, reveals to us the integral relation of soli- 
darity between the king and the subjects. Almost every 
drama ends with the prayer which is a sort of national 
anthem seeking the good of the king and the people. The 
concept of the king involved the principle that he would 
protect the people and be of such ideal character and 
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conduct that he might be liked by all. The term 
prakrti, etymologically meaning the source or origin, 
was a term to denote the subjects. This implied that the 
king drew his authority from the subjects. This is the 
reason why the kings often excited as much admiration 
as the gods and though many panegyric verses in lite- 
rature may have as their aim the flattery of kings for 
personal gain, yet judging from the general relation 
between the king and his subjects it can hardly be doubt- 
ed that in most cases there was a real and genuine feeling 
of sincere admiration and love for the king. This also 
gives us the reason why royal characters were treated, 
in kavya side by side with the characters of gods, for 
the king was god on earth not by his force or his power 
of tyranny but through love and admiration that was 
spontaneous about him on the part of the subjects. 
The cordial relation between subjects and royal 
patrons explains the origin of so many pratasti and 
carita kdvyas. 

If we take a bird’s-eye view of the Sanskrit litera- 
ture we may classify them as Epic and Lyric kdvyas , 
the carita kdvyas (dealing with the lives of kings and 
patrons of learning), the pratastis or panegyrical verses, 
the different types of dramas, lyric kdvyas , the century 
collections or Patakas, the stotra literature or adoration 
hymns, the Campus or works written in prose and 
verse, the kathd, literature, the niti literature, the 
didactic verses and stray verses such as are found in the 
anthologies. The sources of the materials of kavya as 
held by RajaiSekhara, are Sruti, Smrti, Purdna, Itihdsa, 
Pramayavidya, Samaya-vidya or the sectarian doctrines 
of the Saivas, Pancaratrins, etc., the Arthaiastra, the 
Natya$astra and the KdmaUstra, the local customs 
and manners, the different sciences and the literature 
of other poets. 
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Apart from the reference to poems written by Panini 
and to the dramas referred to in the Mahabhasy a, 
probably the earliest remains of good drama are the 
dramas of Bhasa, which in some modified manner have 
recently been discovered. In the 1st century B.C. we 
have the works of Kalidasa and in the 1st century A.D. 
we have the Buddha-carita, the Saundarananda, the 
tfariputraprakarana and an allegorical drama written 
by Agvagho^a, the Buddhist philosopher. This was the 
time of the Sungas, the Kanvas and the Andhra dynas- 
ties. Pusyamitra had slain his master Brhadratha 
Mauryya and had assumed sovereignty of the Mauryya 
dominions of'Upper India and of South India up to the 
Nerbudda and had repulsed Minander, king of Kabul 
and the invader was obliged to retire to his own 
country. His son Agnimitra had conquered Berar and 
Pusyamitra performed the Asvamedha sacrifice and 
revived Hinduism. The Malavikagnimitra of Kalidasa 
gives a glowing account of the Rajasuya sacrifice 
performed by Pusyamitra. The Buddhist writers 
describe him as having persecuted the Buddhists. The 
last Suhga king Devabhuti lost his life and throne 
through the contrivances of his Brahmin minister, 
Vasudeva. He founded the Kanva dynasty, which was 
suppressed in 28 B.C. and the last Kanva king, Sugar- 
man, was slain by the Andhras, who had already 
established themselves by the middle of the 3rd century 
B.C. on the banks of the Kr§na. The Andhra kings all 
claimed to belong to the Satavahana family. The name 
of Hala the 17th king has come down to us because of 
his Saptafati of Prakrt erotic verses of great excellence. 
It seems that at this time Prakrt rather than Sanskrit 
was the language of poetry in the South. It is difficult 
to ascertain the dates of Hala’s Sapta4atl (which 
have, however, in reality 430 stanzas common to all 
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recensions, the rest may be an interpolation). Judging 
from the nature of the Prakrt, one may think that the 
work was probably written about 200 A.D. though it is 
difficult to be certain of its date. In the meanwhile, 
we have some of the specimens of the earliest prose in 
the inscriptions of Rudradamana in Girnar (A.D. 150). 
In the region of Bombay we get foreign rulers like the 
Kfaharatas who were probably subordinate to the Indo- 
Parthian kings in the 1st century A.D. The next 
chief was Nahapana. The Kfaharatas, however, were 
extirpated by Gautamiputra-Satakarni, the Andhra 
king. His son, Vaiifthiputra Srlpulumayi, had married 
the daughter of Rudradamana I, the Saka Satrap 
of UjjayinI, but much of the territory of the son-in- 
law was conquered by the father-in-law. As we 
have just seen, Sanskrit was the court language of 
Rudradamana and Yajiiasrl, the son of Vasisthiputra 
Srlpulumayi, who was a great king of military exploits 
(173-202 A.D. ). The fall of the Andhra kings coincides 
approximately with the death of Vasudeva, the last 
great Kusan king of North India and with the rise 
of the Sassanian dynasty of Persia (A.D. 226). 

But the history of the 3rd century after Christ is 
rather very obscure. The only important tradition 
of literary growth during the Andhras is the legend 
about king Satavahana or Salivahana, in whose court 
Gunadhya and Sarvavarmacarya are supposed to have 
lived. Guiiadbya was born at Pratifthana in the Deccan 
on the banks of the Godavari. This city of Pratifthana 
is the capital of the Andhrabhrtyas, though there is 
much doubt about the location of the city. But there 
is a Pratisthana on the banks of the Ganges as men- 
tioned in the Harivam&a. Bana refers to Satavahana 
as having made the immortal repertory of beautiful 
passages and this seems to indicate that there was great 
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cultivation of Sanskrit poetry even before Satavahana. 1 
According to the ■ legend, Satavahana’s adopted father 
was DipakarnI and this indicates that he may have 
belonged to the race of the Satakarnis. The Hal a 
Saptahti also conclusively proves that there was an 
abundant literary production in the Pr5ki\lauguage 
and we have also strong reasons to believe that there 
must have been many dramas in Prakrt. But we do 
not know anything more about the exact time when 

Hala may have flourished. But if the legend is to 
be believed, the two great works, the K&tantra of 

Sarvavarma and the Brhatkatha of Guntujhya were 
written at this time. That stories used by Gunadhya 
were floating about among the populace, is well evident 
from Kalidasa’s statement udayana-katha-kovida-grama- 
vrddhan in the Meghaduta and the utilisation of those 
stories by Bbasa. We know that in all probability, 
Kalidasa had flourished at the time of the- later Sungas 
and Pataiijali the grammarian was probably engaged 
as a priest in the Horse Sacrifice of Pusjyamitra. We 
also know that the Saka kings like Budradamana had 
taken to the Sanskrit language and Vaiijnava religion. 
We also know from the inscriptions in the Besnagar 
Column that the Greek ambassador Heliodorus had 
accepted the Bhagavata religion. It is also probable 
that Minander the Greek king had become a Buddhist. 

Mitbradates I, the Persian king (170-136 B.C.), 
had extended his dominions up to the Indus and this 
explains why the chiefs of Taxila and Mathura had 
assumed Persian titles in early times and we have the 
remains of Persian culture in the excavations of Taxila. 
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It is possible that a Christian Mission under St. 
Thomas had come to the court of the Indo-Partbian 
king Gondophares at the beginning of the Christian 
era, but the Mission seems to have left no impression. 
It may not be out of place here to mention that neither 
Alexander’s conquest nor the association with Bactrian 
kings, seems to have left any permanent impression 
on the Indian mind. The Punjab or a considerable 
part of it with some of the adjoining regions remained 
more or Jess under Greek rule for more than two centuries 
(190 B.C. to ‘20 A.D.), but except the coins bearing 
Greek legends on the obverse, hardly any effect of 
Hellenisation can be discovered. It is surprising that 
not a single Greek inscription is available. There is 
no evidence of Greek architecture. The well-known 
sculptures of Gandhara, the region around Peshawar, 
are much later indeed and are the offsprings of cosmo- 
politan Graeco-Roman art. The invasions of Alex- 
ander, Antiochus the Great, Demetrios, Eukratides and 
Minander were but military incursions which left no 
appreciable mark upon the institutions of India. The 
people of India rejected Greek political institutions 
and architecture as well as language. 

During the 2nd and the 3rd century, Saivism had 
established itself very firmly in South. The Siva 
cult had long been in existence among the Dravidians 
and by the 3rd century A.D. it attained almost its 
finished character in the noble and devout writings of 
Manikkav&chakara in Malabar. The Vasudeva cult 
had already penetrated into the south and by tbe 3rd 
and the 4th century A.D. the earliest Alwar thinkers 
had started the Bhakti literature. 

In the meanwhile, the Yueh-chis being attacked by 
their foes, the Sakas, rushed forward and after subjugating 
Kabul, entered into India and conquered the Punjab 
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under Kadphises I. His son Kadphises II not only 
established his power in the Punjab but in a consider- 
able part of the Gangetic plain in Benares (A.D. 45). 
But these parts were probably governed at this time 
by military Viceroys. In the meanwhile, the Yueh- 
chis were being attacked by the Chinese. Kani§ka 
tried to repel the Chinese but his army was totally 
routed and he had to send several embassies to China 
to pay tributes. The conquest of Kabul by the Yueh- 
chis opened the land route towards the West and 
Roman gold of the early Romani Emperors, such as 
Tiberius (A.D. 14-38) began to pour into India 

in payment for silk, spices, gems and dye-stuff. 
Southern India at the same time was holding an active 
maritime trade with the Roman Empire and large 
quantities of Roman gold poured into India. Now, 
Kadphises II was succeeded by Kaniska (58 B.C.). 
His dominions extended all over North-Western India 
as far as the Vindhyas. A temporary annexation of 
Mesopotamia by Trajan, the Roman Emperor, in 116 
A.D. brought the Roman frontier within 600 miles 
of the western limits of the Yueh-chi Empire. 
Kaniska had also conquered Kashmir and attacked 
the city of Pataliputra from where he took away the 
Buddhist saint A^vaghosa. His own capital was 
Puru^apur or Peshawar. Kaniska had also conquered 
Kashgar, Yarkand and Khotan. Thus the limits of 
the Indian Empire extended up to Khotan, a fact 
which explains the migration of Buddhist culture and 
Indian works which are being occasionally discovered 
there. The most important thing about him for our 
purposes is that he was converted to Buddhism, as 
may be known from his coins. Buddhism had in 
his time developed into the Mahay ana form of which 
A£vagho§a was such an important representative and 
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the image of Buddha began to be installed in different 
parts of his Empire, taking a place with the older gods, 
such as Siva or Visnu and an elaborate mythology 
of Buddhism developed. It is at this time in the 2nd 
century A.D. that we have the style of sculpture 
described as the Gandhara school which was a branch 
of the cosmopolitan Graeco-Iioman art. This style 
of art, which is much inferior to the indigenous Indian 
art, soon lost its currency. Kaniska called a council 
for the interpretation of Buddhist scriptures and about 
500 members of the Sarvastivada school met in 
Kashmir and the Buddhist theological literature under- 
went a thorough examination and elaborations were 
made in huge commentaries on the Tripitaka. This 
included the Mahavibhasa which still exists in its 
Chinese translation and it is said that these commen- 
taries were copied on sheets of copper and these were 
deposited in a stupa near Srinagar. From the time of 
Kaniska we have the golden age of the development of 
Buddhist Mahayana and Sarvastivada literature as also 
the codification of most of the Indian philosophical 
sutras. The first five or six centuries of the Christian 
era were also the age of great philosophical controversy 
between the Buddhists, the Hindus and the Jainas. 
A^vaghosa himself had written the tfraddhotpada-sutra 
and the Mahayana-sutralankara. It has been urged 
by Cowell that Kalidasa had borrowed from the 
Buddhacarita. But this point is very doubtful and 
the position may be reversed. The similarity of a few 
passages in the Kumarasambhava and the Raghuvarpia 
does not prove any conscious indebtedness on any side, 
so far as A6vagho§a’s Buddhacarita is concerned. A6va- 
gho?a also wrote a book of Buddhist legends called the 
Sutralankara and also the Vajrasuci. More or less about 
this time we had also the poet Matrceta and also the 
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Buddhist poet Arya-Sura who wrote the Jatakamald 
in imitation of ASvaghosa’s Sutralahkara. His dic- 
tion in prose and verse was of the kdvya style. Some of 
the important Avadanas were also written during the 
1st or the 2nd century A.D. The Atiokavadana was 
actually translated into Chinese in the 3rd century A.D. 
It is curious to notice that these Avadanas which were 
written in Sanskrit, more or less at the time when 
the Brhatkatha of Gunadhya was written in Pai6acl, 
were seldom utilised by the Sanskrit writers. Many of 
the Avadana legends are found in Ksemendra’s work so 
far as the essential part of the tales is concerned. But 
the didactic element is preponderatingly much greater 
in the Buddhist treatments. The great Mahayara 
writers Nagarjuna, Asanga, Vasubandhu, Candragomin, 
Santideva and others began to follow in close succession . 
The Mahayana literature gradually began to model 
itself on the Puranas and the introduction of the 
Dhdranis and other cults and rituals as well as the 
personification of powers into deities led to the rise of 
the Buddhist Tankas. The Lahkdvatdra t a semi-philo- 
sophical and semi-Tantrik work, was written probably 
sometime in the 4th century and later on the Yoga 
doctrine modified according to the psychology of the 
different people — among the Tibetan, the Chinese and the 
Japanese — assumed diverse forms. The stotra literature 
also formed the model of the Buddhist stotras and 
through this the theatre of the mental operation extended 
not only from the Hindukush to Cape Comorin but it 
extended also to Further India, Tibet, China, Japan, 
Korea, the Malay Archipelago and many islands in the 
Indian and the Pacific Ocean and also to Central Asia, 
Turkistan, Turf an and other places. 

The reign of Kaniska terminated in or about 123 A.D. 
After him Vasiska and Huviska succeeded and Huviska 
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was succeeded by Vasudeva I. The name signifies that 
he was converted into Hinduism and his coins exhibit 
the figure of Siva attended by the bull, Nandi and the 
trident. Coins are found during the period 238-269 
A.D. where a royal figure clad in the garb of Persia (an 
imitation of the effigy of Shahpur I, the Sassanian) is 
found, which indicates Sassanian influence in India. 
But we have no more details of it from any inscriptions 
of literary eminence. Probably numerous Rajas in India 
asserted their independence as may be inferred from 
muddled statements in the Puranas, such as the 
Abhiras, Gardabhilas, Sakas, Yavanas, Vahlikas and 
the successors of the &ndhras. The imperial city of 
Pataliputra maintained its influence as late as the 5th 
century A.D. but we practically know nothing about 
the condition of the interior of India at this time. 

The local Raja near Pataliputra called Candragupta 
married a Licchavi princess named KumaradevI about 
the year 308 A.D. We do not hear much of the 
Licchavis in the intervening period of history since the 
reign of Ajata^atru. Candragupta was strengthened 
by this alliance and he extended his dominion 
along the Grangetic Valley as far as the junction of the 
Ganges and the Jamuna, about 320 A.D. Between 330 
and 335 A.D. he was succeeded by his son Samudra- 
gupta who immediately after his succession plunged 
himself into war. The multitude of praSastis in the ins- 
criptions have immortalised his reign in Indian history. 
The elaborate composition of Harisena with its contents 
is a historical document which is remarkable also 
as a linguistic and literary landmark. Samudragupta’s 
Empire extended on the North and the East from Kama- 
rftpa to Tamralipti including the modern site of Calcutta 
and extended westwards in a straight line across the 
Vindhyas to Guzerat and Saurafjtra later on acquired 
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by his son Candragupta II and on the north 
to the borders of .Nepal up to the banks of the 
Cbenab river in the Punjab. Pie performed an 
ASvamedha ceremony and is reputed to have been 
an adept not only in music and song but it 
is said that he bad also composed many metrical works 
of great value and was called a King of Poets. He 
allowed the Buddhist king Meghavarna of Ceylon to 
erect a monastery and temple in Buddhagaya. In the 
7th century when Hiuen-Tsang visited it, it was a 
magnificent establishment which accommodated 
1000 monks of the Sthavira school and afforded 
hospitality to monks from Ceylon. Samudragupta 
had also received Vasuvaridhu. Throughout his 
conquests he secured submission of the various 
chiefs but he seldom annexed their territory. He 
bad removed his capital to Ayodhya from Pataliputra. 
Thus when Hiuen-Tsang came in the 7th century, 
he found Pataliputra in ruins but when Kajagekhara 
mentions the glory of Pataliputra, he refers to 
Upavarsa, Varsa, Panini, Pingala, Vyadi, Vararuci 
and Patanjali as having been tested according to the 
tradition in Pataliputra. 1 His successor Candragupta, 
who had assumed the title of Vikramaditya, led 
his conquests to the Arabian Sea through Malwa, 
Guzerat and Kathiawad, which had been ruled for 
centuries by the Saka dynasty. We know that the 
capital of Ca§tana and his successors was Ujjayinl. 
Vidisa was also the important centre of Agnimitra. 
But Samudragupta and his successors had made their 
capital in Ayodhya. It will therefore be wrong to 
suppose that one should make Kalidasa a resident of 
Ujjayinl and yet make him attached to the court of 



1 Kavyamimdrpsd , p. 65, 
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Candragupta II. Kau&imbI, which stood on the high 
road to UjjayinT and North India, had the Asoka pillar 
on which there is inscribed an inscription of Samudra- 
gupta and it has been argued that KausambI also 
formed his temporary place of residence. Candra- 
gupta II destroyed the Saka Satrapy by first dethroning 
and then executing Rudrasena . Though he was tole- 
rant of Buddhism and Jainism he was an orthodox 
Hindu and probably a Vaisnava. From Fa Hien’s 
accounts (405-411 A.D.) we find that people were 
enjoying good government and abundant prosperity at 
the time of Vikramaditya. 

Still then there were monasteries in Pataliputra 
whereabout six to seven hundred monks resided, and Fa 
Hien spent three years there studying Sanskrit. At his 
time “charitable institutions, were numerous. Rest 
houses for travellers were provided on the highways 
and the capital possessed an excellent free hospital 
endowed by benevolent and educated citizens — hither 
come all poor helpless patients suffering from all kinds 
of infirmities. They are well taken care of and a 
doctor attends them. Food and medicine are supplied 
according to their wants and thus they are made quite 
comfortable and when they are well they may go 
away.” 1 In describing the state of the country Fa 
Hien speaks of the lenience of the criminal law. He 
further says : “throughout the country no one kills 
any living thing, or drinks wine or eats onions or 
garlic. They do not keep pigs or fowls, there are no 
dealings in cattle, no butchers’ shops or distilleries in 
the market places. Only the candalas, hunters and 
fishermen lived a different way of life. The only source 
of revenue was rent on crown lands. ~ Fa Hien never 

1 Smith's Early History of India, pp. 296-296. 
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speaks of brigands or thieves. At the death of Candra- 
gupta, Kumaragupta I ascended the throne in 413 A.D. 

It will be wrong to suppose that Saivism spread 
from the South to the North for even Kadphises II, the 
Kusana conqueror, was an worshipper of Siva and put 
the image of Siva on his coins and during the whole' 
period when Buddhism acquired ascendency in India, 
worship of Hindu gods had continued unabated. The 
only distinctly Buddhist coins were those that 
were struck by Kaniska but the next king Vasudeva 
had been a Hindu, as has already been mentioned, and 
the Saka Satraps were also Hindus. The Pali language 
of the Buddhists were reserved only for Buddhist reli- 
gious works. No kavya or drama were written in Pali 
and after A6oka it was seldom used as the language of 
inscriptions and even the language of Asoka’s inscrip- 
tions was not Pali. Though we are unable to place 
Kalidasa in the Gupta period there was undoubtedly a 
great enlightenment of culture during the Gupta period 
which went on till the 11th or the 12th century. We 
have not only at this time Vatsabhatti and Harisena 
but a galaxy of other writers. The panegyrics of both 
Hari§ena and Vatsabhatti illustrate the highest style that 
Sanskrit had attained at this period. Bharavi also 
probably lived in the 5th century and Bhat^i also in all 
probability lived somewhere during the 5th or the 6th 
century. It has been suggested that Sudraka may also 
have lived at this time, but we really know very little 
about Sudraka. Aryabhata, (the celebrated astronomer, 
also probably lived towards the end of the 5th or the 
middle of the 6th century. The laws of Manu as we 
find it and also of Yajfiavalkya probably belong to 
this age. But as regards the poets, it will be- rash to 
say that they were invariably attached to courts of 
kings. They probably lived well to be able, to turn to 
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their vocation of writing poetry, but it may be supposed 
that they had always some patrons among the rich 
people. 

Art and architecture, both Buddhist and Brahmi- 
nical, flourished during the 5th and the 6th century 
and though by the ravages of Moslem army almost 
every Hindu building was pulled to pieces and all large 
edifices of the Gupta age had been destroyed, yet recent 
researches have discovered for us a few specimens of 
architectural compositions of a considerable skill in out 
of the way places. The allied art of sculpture attained 
a degree of perfection, the value of which is being 
recently recognised. Painting as exemplified by the 
frescoes of Ajanta and the cognate works of Sigiria in 
Ceylon (479-97) are so many best examples of Indian 
art. Colonisation of the Malayan Atchipelago, Java 
and Sumatra had begun probably at least in the early 
centuries of the Christian era and- Indian civilisation, 
particularly Brahminic, had already been established in 
the Archipelago by 401 A. D. By the middle of the 
7th century, according to the report of I-Tsing, 
Buddhism was in a flourishing condition in the island 
of Sumatra and it grew side by side with the Hindu 
culture. The study of Sanskrit was so much current 
there that I-Tsing spent about 6 months in order to 
acquaint himself with Sanskrit grammar. The earliest 
Sanskrit inscriptions, however, are found in Borneo 
and during the 4th century A.D. Borneo was being 
ruled by Hindu kings, such as A&vavarman, Mulavar- 
man, etc. Already in the 5th century we hear of 
Purnavarman in Western Java and the worship of 
Visnu and Siva was prevalent in those parts. Mabayana 
forms of Buddhism also flourished in the country in 
the 8th and 9th centuries. In India we find the 
Vaisnava and the Saiva worship flourish side by side 
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with Buddhism. But the golden age of the Guptas 
lasted fora century and a quarter (330-455). Skanda- 
gupta came to the throne in 455 A.D. He successfully 
resisted thePusyamitras from the South and drove away 
the Huns. But in the second invasion of the Huns he 
was defeated, as we know from an inscription dated 
458 A.D. He appointed - Parnadatta Viceroy of the 
West who gave Junagad or Girnar to his son. At 
about 465 and also in 470 the Huns began to pour in. 
Skandagupta probably died in 480 A.D. With his 
death the Empire vanished but the dynasty remained. 
After his death Puragupta succeeded who reigned from 
485 to 535 A.D. The importance of Magadha, how- 
ever, and the University of Nalanda survived the down- 
fall of the Guptas. We have the account of a Chinese 
Mission sent to Magadha in 539 A.D. for the collection 
of original Mahayana texts and for obtaining services of 
scholars capable of translating them into Chinese. 
During the reign of Jlvitagupta I, Paramartha was sent 
to China with a large collection of manuscripts. He 
worked for 23 years in China and died at the age of 70 
in 569. During his reign Bodhidharma also went to 
China (502-549). 

In the Western province of Malwa we find record of 
other kings such as Buddhagupta and Bhanugupta. 

Towards the close of the 5th century Bbatarka 
established himself at Valabhl in Kathiawad in 770. 
The great Buddhist scholars, Gunamati and Sthiramati 
resided in Valabhl and Valabhl became a great centre 
of learning. After the overthrow of Valabhl its place 
was taken by Anhilwara, which retained its importance 
till the 15th century. 

The Huns, however, overthrew the Gupta Empire 
and became rulers of Malwa and Central India. But 
Mihirakula was defeated by a confederacy of kings 
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headed by Baladitya and Yasodharman, a Raja of 
Central India. Mihirakula fled to Kashmir. The 
Kashmirian king allowed him the charge of a small 
territory. Mihirakula then rebelled against his bene- 
factor and killed his whole family. But this Hun 
leader had become a devotee of Siva. With the death 
of Mihirakula India enjoyed immunity from foreign 
attacks for a long time. 

We must now come to Harsa (606-647). Harsa 
was a great patron of learning and Bana has given 
some account of him in his Harsacarita. Harsa’s 
Empire was almost equivalent to that of Samudragupta. 
Harsa was himself a great poet. He wrote three 
dramas, the Ratnavali, the Priyadar&ika and the Naga- 
nanda. Candra, probably Candragomin, the great 
grammarian, wrote a Buddhist drama called Lokananda 
describing the story as to how a certain Manicuda gave 
away his wife and children to a Brahmin out of genero- 
sity. He lived before 650 A.D. as he is cited in the 
Ka&ika Vrtti. A contemporary of his, Candradasa, had 
dramatised the Vessantara legend. Whether Candra 
and Candragomin are identical, may be a matter of 
indecisive controversy. But Candra or Candraka’s 
poems are quoted in the Subhasitavali and he was 
admired by the rhetoricians. Almost a contemporary 
of Harsa was Mahendravikramavarman, son of 
the Pallava king Simhavikramavarman, and he 
also was himself a king who ruled in Kancl. He 
wrote a prahasana ( Mattavilasa ) showing the same 
technique as that of Bhasa. Bana, we know, 
not only wrote the Harsacarita and the Kadambari, 
but also the Candi-Sataka, the Mukuta-taditaka 
(a drama) and Parvatipqrinaya (a rupaka). It is 
doubtful whether he or Vamana Bha^ta Bana was the 
author of the Sarcacarita-ndtaka, The great dramatist 
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Bhavabhuti also flourished about 700 A.D. His three 
plays, the M&latlmadhava, the Uttaracarita and the 
Viracarita are masterpieces of Sanskrit drama. Though 
the exact date of Subandhu, author of the Vasavadattd, 
cannot be determined yet as both Bana and Vamana of 
the 8th century refer to him, he must have flourished in 
the 6th or the 7th century. Bha$i also probably 
flourished in the 6th or the 7th century. Bhamaha 
was slightly junior to him. The Natyaddstra had been 
written probably in the 2nd century A.D. The poet 
Medbavin and the Buddhist logician Dharmakirti, who 
was also a poet, flourished probably in the 6th century 
and Dandin, author of the KavyadarSa and the DaSa- 
kumaracarita probably also flourished in the 6th century. 
Difinaga, the Buddhist logician, bad flourished in the 
5th century during which time Vatsayana also wrote 
his Bhdsya on the Nyayasutra. The Sarrikhya-kdrikd 
of Isvarakr§na was probably written by the 3rd century 
A.D. and the Nyayasutras were probably composed 
near about that time and the Vedanta-sutras of B&dara- 
yana were probably composed by the 2nd century A.D. 
and we have already mentioned Vasuvandhu, author of 
the Abhidharmakosa and many important Buddhist 
works, who lived in the 4th century and was 
a senior contemporary of Samudragupta. Udbhata 
probably flourished in the 8th century and the 
Dhvanyaloka was probably written in the latter 
half of the 9th century. Udbhata was not only 
a rhetorician but he had also written a Kumara- 
sambhava. We have already said that Vamana 

lived probably in the 8th century, but as Vamana 
quotes from Magha, Magha must have lived probably 
in the middle of the 7th century. The Kaiika 
commentary was written about 660 A.D. and the Nydsa 
was probably written between 700 and 750 A.D. 
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Budrata also flourished before 900 and Abhinavagupta 
who wrote his Locana on the Dhvanyaloka probably 
about 1 50 years after, flourished in the 1 1th century 
and Raja^ekhara probably lived in the first quarter of 
the 10th century. Vi6akhadatta, the author of the 
Mudraraksasa, probably lived in the 9th century. 
Bhattanarayana, the author of the Benisarrihdra, is 
quoted by Vamana, and must, therefore, have lived 
before 800 A.D. If he were one of the Brahmins who 
were brought to Bengal from Kanauj by king AdiSura, 
he may have lived in the 7th century A.D. Kumara- 
dasa, the author of the Janakiharana, was probably a 
king of Ceylon and probably lived in the beginning of 
the 6th century. Mentha lived probably in the latter 
part of the 6th century and king Pravarasena, the 
author of the Setuvandha, must have lived during the 
same time. The Kashmirian author Bhumaka who 
wrote his Ravanarjuriiya in 27 cantos, probably also 
lived at this time. Towards the close of the 9th century 
we have the Kapphanabhyudaya based on the tale of the 
Avadanafotaka by SivasvamI, one of the few exceptions 
where the Avadana literature has been utilised. But 
there are some other poets like Bhattara Haricandra or 
Gunadhya or Adhyaraja whose works are not ^now 
available. 

After Harsa, the Empire was practically broken and 
we have a number of kingdoms in various parts of the 
country. China was trying to assert suzerainty in the 
northern frontier and when its power vanished in the 
first half of the 6th century, the domains of the White 
Huns were extending up to Gandhara and between 563 
and 567 this oountry was held by the Turks. In 630 
the Northern Turks were completely vanquished by the 
Chinese who extended their domains to Turfan and 
Kucha, thus securing the northern road communication 
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from East to West. Gampo, the Tibetan king (A.H. 
630) who had become a Buddhist, was friendly to India. 
In 659 China rose to the height of its power and was in 
possession of this country upto Kapi&i. The Turks 
were finally routed by the Chinese in A.D. 744 and 
between 665 and 715, the northern route from China to 
India between the Xaxartes and the Indus was closed 
and the southern route through Kashgar was closed by 
the Tibetans and the road over the llindukush was 
closed by the Arabs with the rise of Islam. But again 
by 719 the Chinese regained influence on the border of 
India. Buddhism developed in Tibet as against the 
indigenous Bon religion. The Indian sages, Santara- 
k^ita and Padmasambhava, were invited to Tibet. 
Contact between politics of India and that of China 
had ceased in the 8th century owing to the growth of 
the Tibetan power. In the 7th century, the Tantrik 
form of the Mahayana, so closely allied to the Tantrik 
worship in India, had established itself in Nepal. 
Nepal was conqured by the Gurkhas of the Hindu faith 
and there has been a gradual disintegration of Buddhism 
from that time. Kashmir was being ruled by Hindu 
kings and in the 8th century we had Candrapuja, 
Muktapida and Jayaplda, and in the 9th century there 
were the kings Avantivarman and Saftkaravarman and 
in the 10th century we have the kings Partha, Unmatta- 
vanti and later on Queen Didda, all of whom were 
tyrannical. In the 11th century we have king Kalasa 
and Har§a, after which .it was conquered by the 
Moslems. 

After Harsa’s death, in the 8th century we have 
king Ya^ovarman in Kanauj, a patron of Bhavabhuti 
and Vakpatiraja. At the end of the 8th century, the 
reigning monarch Indrayudha was dethroned by 
Dharmapala, king of Bengal, who enthroned a relative 
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of his, Cakrayudha, who was again dethroned by 
Nagabhata, the Gurjara-Pratihara king. He transferred 
bis capital to Kanauj. In the 9th century we have 
king Bhoja. Bhoja’s son Mahendrapala had for his 
teacher the poet Rajafekhara. These kings were all 
Vaisnavas. After this the power of Kanauj began to 
wane. In the 10th century Jayapala, king of the 
Upper Valley of the Indus Region and most of the 
Punjab, attacked King Sabuktagin and in the subsequent 
battles that followed was worsted and committed suicide. 
In Kanauj, king Rajyapala was defeated by the Moslems. 
With the disappearance of the Gurjara-Pratihara 
dynasty of Kanauj, a Raja of the Gahadwar clan named 
Candradeva established his authority over Benares and 
Ayodhya and also over Delhi. This is known as the 
Rathore dynasty. In the 12th century we have Raja 
Jayacand under whose patronage Sriharsa, the poet, 
wrote his great work Naisadhacarita. 

It is unnecessary to dilate more upon the political 
history of India. Bui from the body of the book and 
from what has been said in the Editorial Notes, it 
would appear that the current opinion that the glorious 
age of the Sanskrit literature synchronised with the 
glorious epoch of the Guptas, is not quite correct. On 
the other band, great writers like Kalidasa and Bhasa 
flourished before the dawn of the Christian era — at the 
time probably of the Mauryas, and also shortly after the 
reign of Pusyamitra at the time of the great Hindu 
ascendency ; the rise of Buddhism gave a great impetus 
to the development of sciences and particularly to philo- 
sophy ; but inspite of Buddhism, Hinduism became 
the prevailing religion of the kings of India and in 
many cases the kings themselves turned to be 
poets. Inspite of the colossal political changes and 
turmoils in various parts of the country and various 
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foreign inroads and invasions, we had a new era of 
literary culture and development till the 12th century, 
when the country was subjugated by the Mahom- 
medans. Many writers have suggested that it is 
the foreign impact of the Sakas, the Hunas, the 
Turks, the Chinese, the Tibetans, that gave an 
incentive, by the introduction of new ideas, to literary 
development. But such a view will appear hardly 
to be correct, for to no period of the literary 
development of India can we ascribe any formative 
influence due to foreign culture. The Hindu literary 
development followed an insulated line of Trivarga- 
siddhi all through its course from the 12th 

century onwards. With the occupation of Upper 
India by the Moslems and their inroads into 
Southern India and with the growth of stringency 
of the Smrti rules and the insulating tendency, 
the former free spirit gradually dwindled away 
and we have mostly a mass of stereotyped litera- 
ture to which South India, jvhich was comparatively 
immune from the Moslem invasion, contributed largely. 
Southern India also distinguished itself by its contri- 
butions to Vai^nava thought and the emotionalistic 
philosophy which had its repercussions in North India 
also. Some of the greatest thinkers of India,, like 
Nagarjuna and Sankara and Ramanuja, Jayatlrtha and 
Vyasatirtha, hailed from the South and devotionalism, 
which began with the Arvars in the 3rd or the 4th 
oentury A.D., attained its eminence in the 16th or the 
17th century along with unparalleled dialectic skill of 
Venkata, Jayatlrtha and Vyasatirtha. Philosophy in 
the North dwindled into formalism of the new school of 
Ny&ya, the rise of emotionalism in Caitanya and his 
followers, and the stringency of the Smyti in the 
nivandhas of Raghunandana. 
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In attempting to give a perspective of the growth 
and development of Sanskrit literary culture from the 
racial, religious, social, political and environmental 
backgrounds, we have omitted one fact of supreme 
importance, viz., the rise of geniuses, which is almost 
wholly unaccountable by any observable data, and though 
poets of mediocre talents may maintain the literary flow 
yet in the field of literature as also in politics it is 
the great geniuses that stand as great monuments of the 
advancement of thought and action. No amount of 
discussion or analysis of environmental conditions can 
explain this freak of Nature just as in the field of 
Biology the problem of accidental variation cannot be 
explained. Why a Sudraka, a Bhasa, a Kalidasa, 
a Bhavabhuti or a Bana lifted up his head at parti- 
cular epochs of Indian history, will for ever remain 
unexplained. Raja^ekhara regards poetic genius as 
being of a two-fold character, creative and appreciative. 
He alone is a poet to whom any and every natural or 
social surrounding provokes his creative activity to 
spontaneous flow of literary creation. This creative 
function may manifest itself through properly arranged 
words in rhyme or rhythm in the appreciation of 
literary art and also in the reproduction of emotions 
through histrionic functions. This individuality of 
genius in a way prevents the determination of great 
works of literary art as being the causal functions of 
historical conditions. 

But though the consensus of opinion among the 
rhetoricians point to the view that the mark of true 
poetry is the creation of sentiments, yet Raja&khara 
and others regard wide experience as an essential 
characteristic of a good poet. A poet’s words should 
have a universality of application and the manner of 
his delivery should be such that his failures should be 
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unnoticeable. Raja&khara further maintains that 
though genius is of supreme importance, yet learning 
is also essential. He distinguishes two types of 
poets, the Sastra-kavi, who depicts sentiments 
and the kavya-kavi who by his mode of delivery softens 
difficult ideas and thoughts. Both have their 
place in literature. Both reveal two tendencies 
which are complementary to each other. The accept- 
ance of learning within the category of the essential 
qualities that go to make poetry, has well-established 
itself not only in the time of Raja&khara but long 
before him in the time of Bhatti and probably much 
earlier than him. Bhatti takes pride in thinking that 
his poems would not be intelligible to people who are 
not scholars. This wrong perspective arose probably 
from the fact that the grammatical and lexico- 
graphical sciences as well as the philosophical disci- 
pline had attained a high water-mark of respect with 
the learned people who alone could be the judges of 
poetry. This view, however, was not universal ; for as 
has elsewhere been noted, Bhamaha urges that kavya 
should be written in such a manner as to be intelligible 
even to those who have no learning or general 
education. 

We have seen that Sanskrit had become almost 
absolutely stereotyped by the middle of the 2nd century 
B.C. ; we have also seen that the Prakrt, as we find in 
literature in spite of their names as Magadhi, Saura- 
seni and Mahara^rl, was not really the spoken language 
of those parts of the country. What we have are the 
standardised artificial forms of Prakrt which were used 
for the purpose of literature. It is doubtful^ to what 
extent one can regard the Prakrt of the A6okan inscrip- 
tions to be the spoken dialect of any part of the country, 
though it has been held by many scholars that the 




